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GOETHE'S EPIGRAMS FROM VENICE-—(1790.) 
IN ELEGIAC VERSE. 


Seeman 


Monty spent, and time as well— 
How- this little book will tell. 





XXxvV. 


Yus, I was weary at last with looking at nothing put pictures— 
Wonderful treasures of art, such as by Venice are kept ; 

E’en with enjoyments like this, we have need of repose and cessation. 
After a picture with life sought I, with wandering eyes : 

Then in thee. young wanton, | saw the original Cupid, 
Such as Bellini presents, charmingly painted with wings ; 

Such, too, as Paul Veronese with thin cups bestows on the bridegroom, 
While the deluded guests fancy that water is wine, J. 0. 





MUSIC IN CLASCOW. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


Glasgow, October 3. 

Dar Wortp,—" The Lind”’ is here, and last night made 
her first appearance at the Theatre Royal, Dunlop Street, in 
Donizetti’s Figlia del Reggimento, Roger sustaining the part 
of Tonio, F; Lablache the Serjeant, and Madame Grimaldi 
that of the Marchioness. ‘The theatre, the handsomest in all 
Scotland, was crowded to suffocation, and the performance 
created unbounded enthusiasm. The “ Nightingale’ was in 
good spirits and good. voice, and enchanted the audience. 
Roger was delicious as Tonio; his acting was full of genuine 
fun, and in the highest degree natural; his singing was 
throughout artistic and refined ; he produced an unmistakeable 
impression, Madame Grimaldi was very respectable as the 
Marchioness, and F. Lablache as droll and animated as ever 
in the part of the Serjeant, which he has made his own. This 
artist is doubly useful, as a sound musician and genuine actor ; 
he is always perfect, always careful, and always does the most 
with his part. I know of no artist who can better manage 
to make a small part prominent, and perhaps no one can 
sing and act his own special characters better than F. Lablache, 
who is worthy the name he bears. One Bottura, in the small 
part of—I forget the name—excited unusual merriment by the 
odd gaucherie of his manner, and the faded grandeur of his 
costumes, which must have been found in some ancient chest 








of the Second George’s era. Where Mr. Lumley raked up 
Signor Bottura I cannot guess; perhaps he fourid him ready 
dressed in the old trunk. Balfe’s appearance in the orchestra 
was honored by a burst of hearty applause, and the band 
(numbering Hermann, Nadaud, Oury, Hughes, Piatti, Lavigne, 
Remusat, Belletti, (or Biletta,) Anglois, Steglich, Zeiss, Tam- 
plini, R. Hughes, Marin, among its ranks) did its duty admi- 
rably under the baton of that energetic director. The chorusses, 
numbering five or six male voices, were not remarkable either 
for quality or appearance, and might have been left out’ without 
being greatly missed. ‘The encores and recals for Lind and 
Roger were many, and a whole garden of bouguets was showered 
upon “Jenny” at the end. ; 

A vociferous call was then made by the gallery for. * Alic” 
—which interpreted means Alexander—the manager of the 
Glasgow theatre, celebrated for many years as the most eccen- 
tric of eccentric lessees, beating Tate Wilkinson himself hollow, 
but “ Alic” did not come. 

On this performance, which J have thus briefly recorded, a 
Glasgow journal of to-day—the North British Daily Mail— 
gives the following profound critique, of which, if you can. get 
at the bottom, you must be able to let out more line than 
I could have given you credit for, be you even Desmond Ryan, 
who himself not seldom swims in depths unfathomable. 


‘JENNY LIND IN OPERA. 

**Jenny Lind and the Company of Her Majesty’s Theatre, Haymarket, 
drew together a more brilliant and numerous assemblage in the Theatre 
Royal, Dunlop-street, than perhaps was ever previously collected there. 
The building has been often completely crowded before, but not, we 
think, on the same terms. The prices charged for tickets were, to the 
galleries 15s., to the pit £1 1s., and to the boxes £1. 5s. The Italian 
opera, the Daughter of the Regiment, is very well known in connection 
with Jenny Lind; and it was selected last evening. The language ‘and 
the plot of this opera are exceedingly poor. Everything is sacrificed to 
the music. The gross inconsistency is even committed of making a notary, 
employed to draw up @ marriage settlement, sing or chaunt his part. 
French notaries may do such things, but they seem strange in Glasgow. 
A singing lawyer here would not have the remotest chance of ‘business. 
Even a Marchioness of the oldest school would refuse to trust her business 
in his hands (!) The story is short enough in itself, but i¢ makes out two 
hours of singing.” (!) 

Here follows a digest of the plot, which is not worth 


quoting. The critic, whose idea of an opera appears some- 
what vague, thus proceeds :-— 


“This wretched stuff has been wrought into a three-volumed novel 
under the title of ‘Jenny Lind,’ in which the name and family of the 
most famous patriot of the Tyrol, in the wars with Napoleon, is most 
unnecessarily introduced, and the miserable Tonio, who never should 
have broken any lady’s heart, is made to add to treason the crime of 
deserting the noblest daughter of the Tyrol for this French wanderer.” 


I have never seen this novel, which must needs be a 
curiosity in its way. What cun Jenny Lind, with all her 
poly-applicability, be made to do with the ‘‘ Tell of the Tyrol” 
and Napoleon? The preamble over, the immediate crifique 
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of the performance follows, which may be cited as a remarkable 
specimen of the accuracy, sagacity, veracity, and attention to 
details of the Scotch press :— 


“The music of the opera is said to be good. Weigive the opinion of 
others who profess to be judges, because we honestly confess an incapa- 
city to hear or discover much good music in the whole concern—it seems 
to us very sadly out of heart—a collection of notes, bars, and all other 
nurical figures, that express little or no feeling—and might be used for 
one set of ideas with the same propriety as for any other. Jenny Lind’s 
Swedish melodies are worth any dozen of these Italian operas, and it is 
perhaps unfortunate that her extreme powers and genius should be 
squandered on the latter, The majority of people in this country 
hold our views of Italian music generally; but the cant of fashion runs 
the other way, and they are not, therefore, expressed. The orchestra is 

od, but not so good as. one might expect from. Her Majesty’s Theatre. 
The singing and. performance of MApLLE. SoLari asthe Marchioness, 
and especially the latter, was very fine. This remark is perfectly ap- 
plicable to Signor F. Lablache as the Sergeant ; and it is not applicable 
to Signor Garpont's appearance as Tonio. The weight of the opera s 
cast upon Jenny Lind. She renders it bearable ; and it is evidently in- 
tended for a star of the first magnitude in the musical world, being other- 
wise useless, It would be difficult to say whether her acting or her 
singing of the opera is most to be admired. The excellence of the 
former rests on the entire absence apparently of art. It is impossible that 
any part could be better conceived, and one is apt to wonder what the 
lady could do with anything worthy of her genius when she floats this piece 
of lead likea feather over the world. Her vocal powers have been often 
described, AND YET THEY ARE NOT EASILY INTELLIGIBLE. In this opera 
they are overtasked, and we do not remember that any female vocalist has 
ever had so large a share of an opera thrown on her. It is, however, in 
her Swedish melodies that Jenny Lind’s singing tells most effectually on 
an audience in this country.” 


Was our friend under the influence of some extra glasses 
of “‘toddy” when he penned the above, and so confounded 
last year with this? If not, how to explain the singular mis- 
takes that add variety to his muddy notions of opera, and make 
them “ float like feathers over the world?” The musical critics 
of Glasgow ‘‘ have been often described, but they are not easily 
intelligible.” 

To-night Lind plays in the Sonnambula, and to-morrow 
night there is to be a grand concert; if I am in the humor 
I may send you a line; should Bottura appear I certainly will. 

Wilson took his farewell of Edinburgh last week, and was 
presented by his admirers with his own bust; the concert 
room was very full, D. 


Glasgow, October 5. 


The Sonnambula was performed last night, and the Theatre 
Royal in Dunlop Street, lessee Alexander, Esq.,—otherwise 
** Alic,” to employ the language of “ the gods,”"—was crowded 
in every part, by an audience that overflowed boxes, pit, and 
gallery. Nevertheless, the charges for admission, were. pre- 
posterously high. The front row in the dress circle was 30s., 
the back rows, 25s.; the front row of the circle above was 15s., 
the back rows, 10s. 6d.; the front. row of the gallery, 5s., the 
back rows, 3s. Thus, with such a packing, at such prices, in a 
theatre somewhat bigger than the Haymarket, the entrepreneur 
(whoever he may be) must have reaped a golden harvest, in 
spite of the enormous outlay dependent on a speculation in 
which Jenny Lind is concerned. The Glasgow Theatre is, 
without exception, the best ventilated public building I ever 
entered ; at the back of all the boxes are panels, which, when 
the performance has endured a certain length of time—say at 
the end of the first act of the opera—are slid down like win- 
dows, two or three at a time, by which gradual process the 
atmosphere is kept at a moderate degree throughout the even- 
ing. ‘Though somewhat in the polichinello style, the theatre 


is also very pretty; the mirrors at the backs of the dress 
boxes, near which small lamps are suspended alternately, give 








it a gay and sparkling aspect, and the process of lighting by 
globes of ground glass with colored designs, and a large trans- 
parency in the place usually allotted to a chandelier, is, not 
only favourable to the preservation of atmospheric coolness, 
but is very grateful to the eye. The boxes are ornamented in 
the gew-gaw style, gaudy and in. false taste; the ceiling is 
covered with queér allegorical paintings, and the proscenium, 
without exception, is the most villainous daub imaginable ; it 
would do capitally for the back-ground to Bottura in. his 
second costume in the Figlia del Reggimento. Ee all 

The scene last night was indeed brilliant ; all the beauty, 
aristocracy, and wealth of Glasgow was present, and I can 
assure you the display of white necks, white shoulders, and 
sparkling eyes, was magnificent, and stirred the heart “like a 
trumpet.” The pit, filled with ladies and gentlemen_in full 
dress, was a sight unusual in Glasgow, and effectively com- 
pleted the picture at the front of which sat Balfe, in a dazzling 
white waistcoat, gloved to perfection, booted’ to a nicety, a 
handsome gilded time-stick in his hand, and a band of some 
quarter of a hundred musicians, attired with, unexceptionable 
decorum, and fiddling like devils, at his back. 

“The Lind” was in one of her happiest moods, although 
(as is usual with her) she began by singing a little flatly. TLe 
rondo of the first cavatina, however, set her to rights ; the two 
duets with Roger were admirable, the bed-room scene highly 
effective, and the recitatives and largo of the mill-scene per- 
fect. I never indeed have heard her sing these more charm- 
ingly. The ‘Ah non giunge” was encored with acclamations, 
but I must confess I would much rather have heard the largo, 
with the cadenza and trillo that round it off with stich 
exquisite finish. To describe the tumult that followed the 
descent of the curtain, the hurrahing and cheering, the waving 
of handkerchiefs, and hats, and sticks, the tempest of bouquets 
that literally made the stage a chain of flower-hills, is beyond 
my power; it would demand the eloquence of a Rosa Matilda 
united to the nice detail of an Albert Smith; the musical 
critic of the Morning Chronicle himself, whose pen, while 
apostrophising the Nightingale, has ten thousand polysyllabics 
on each nib, with metaphors up to the very tip of the feather, 
could not do it; why then should a plain man like myself, a 
simple narrator of facts, attempt it? By the way, one of the 
bouquets hit Jenny Lind so smartly in the left eye, that tears 
started from it involuntarily; the amazed organ vented its 
surprise in water. Other bouquets, flung with frantic abandon, 
by the enchanted public, were dexterously caught in the fair 
right hand of “the Nightingale,” whose sinister arm was 
oppressed with a flowery weight. Three times did she re- 
appear, to gladden the eyes of her admirers; the third and 
last she came tripping on, alone, laden with a hecatomb_ of 
leaves and petals, in picturesque disarray, like Flora, the 
Goddess of Plenty of Flowers. Then arose another cry for 
 Alic”—but again “ Alic” failed to come. 4 

But I must take three objections against Madlle. Lind’s 
performance in the Sonnambula, which, though I have not 
seen made in those infallible and immaculate representatives 
of metropolitan feeling and opinion, the London papers, I 
nevertheless cannot but consider just. First, and most ini- 
portant, I object to the “‘ business” she makes, with Elvino, 
while the Count Rodolpho is singing the cabaletta of ‘the air, 
** Vi ravviso ;” it distracts the attention of the audience, and 
is unfair to the singer, who has no other chance of display. 
Thus, although Belletti sang the air exceedingly well, he was 
unregarded by three-fourths of the audience, who were 
wholly occupied with the byeé- play of Madlle. Lind and 
M. Roger. With M. Roger I was more surprised than even 
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with his fair coadjutor at this offence to stage discipline ; an 
actor of such tried experience should have known better than 
to have lent his concurrence to such a grave offence against 
stage discipline. _ Moreover, the dramatic, propriety of the 
scene offers no argument for this ‘“ business,” which is one of 
the rare mistakes in Madlle. Lind’s, otherwise admirable 
conception of the part of Amina, Instead of being annoyed 
at the handsome compliments of the Count, the simple village 
maid should receive them with innocent pleasure and candid 
wonderment ; for although, like all maids, in village and in 
city, quite conscious of her personal attractions, Amina is 
naturally delighted at the unanticipated homage of the young 
and noble stranger, and, instead of shewing herself anxious 
to avoid him, instead of overwhelming Elvino with caresses, 
and other pretty calineries, in order to persuade him that she 
takes no pleasure in the Count’s attentions, she should rather 
appear flattered, and endeayour to enlist Elvino’s sympathy 
with the admiration expressed by the handsome stranger for 
herself, the object of Elvino’s choice. Otherwise how are 
we to account for the jealousy and anger of Elvino, which 
gives the entire colouring to the following scene? When 
Atina asks Elvino, ‘‘ Can you be jealous ?” she has evidently 
not previously observed it, or why put the question? But, 
as Madlle. Lind plays the part, it is made to appear that 
Amina perceives his jealousy all along, during the scene with 
the Count; this renders her subsequent astonishment at his 
coldness, in the duet (which Madlle. Lind, I believe, has the 
credit of having restored to the opera) a complete non-sens— 
or, at the least, a strange anomaly, 

My second objection is this:—At the end of the parting 
ditet, Madile. Lind takes leave of her lover, with a profusion 
of curtsies and salutes, such as she ought only to bestow upon 
a superior, or an indifferent equal ; the devoted Amina would 
never think of visiting her lover with such frigid marks of 
politesse. 

My third and last objection is to the vehement shaking of 
the head with which Madlle. Lind endeavors to add weight 
to her pleading in the morceau d'ensemble for the principals in 
the finale of the bed-room scene. No such gesticulatory logic 
would have entered the distracted head of Amina at a moment 
so desolating to her happiness and prospects. 

But these are only spots in the sun of a performance of rare 
merit, and which in a vocal sense, can hardly be surpassed. 
Madile. Lind will forgive me for the gentle admonitions with 
which T have felt justified in spicing this apostrophe to one of 
the finest exhibitions of her talent; if she will not I cannot 
help it. 

Roger’s acting in Elvino was natural and effective in the 
highest degree. He was the true rustic swain, with simple 
manners, passionate temperament, and that innate grace which 
belongs to all natures poetically endowed, move they in a 
sphere elevated or humble, His parting scene with Amina 
was a masterpiece of honest feeling, while the gushing tender- 
ness of his “‘ Ah perche non posso” went home to every 
heart. His singing throughout was finished, tasteful and 
musician-like, the ‘* Ah perche” so delighting the audience 
that he|was recalled amidst the most enthusiastic applause. 
The value, of such talented expositors as Madlle. Lind and M. 
Roger is essentially felt in the parting duet to which I haye 
alluded, a piece of unspotted insipidity in a musical point of 
view, but redeemed from insignificance and even rendered 
deeply touching by. the genius of the artists.. M. Roger was 
again called forward at the end of the opera, with Madlle. Lind. 

Signor Bottura did appear once more,and “ hinc alle 





lachryme”—hence this letter, which redeems my promise , 
? 


the illustrious obscurity, however, hardly made, the same im- 
pression as in the Figlia del Reggimento; his costume was: less 
original, and he had, Dieu merci / less to do. A Miss Payne, 
who took the part of Lisa, sings correctly and with intelligence, 
but her voice is very weak. For the band and chorus what I 
said of the Figlia may do for the Sonnambula’; the former was 
very good, the latter very bad. 
To-morrow, Friday, a grand evening concert will conclude 
the Glasgow Lind Festival, as it may appropriately be styled. 
Dublin is the next point of rest for the tourists. Three 
performances are already announced at the Theatre Royal of 
the capital of Erin,, Mr. Lumley accompanies the troupe, 
and with the assistance of his invaluable factotum, the polite: 
and popular Nugent, directs affairs to the satisfaction of all 
concerned. or 
By the way, the Sonnambula offered another target for the 
critical missile of our Jearned and veracious contemporary, 
the North British Mail (‘published in Edinburgh and Glas- 
gow”); here too we have a notary who, actually “sings or 
chaunts, his part.” I have not yet.seen. his..¢ritique,: but. .it 
shall be made known to you farther-—that is, if it contain any- 
thing droll enough for your special notice, 
One of the Edinburgh critics, in speaking of Lind, says, 
“* Her vocalisation was so surprising, that the melody appeared 
vague, whilst the intonation, of every variety of species, 
descended in torrents.” ? 
I have omitted the name of Mr. King, a clever flautist, in 
my list of the orchestra. D. 


P.S.—There was £1600 in the house last ‘night! “Fancy 
that for a small provincial theatre! I have just heard: that 
every place is already let for the three performances at Dublin, 
and that as much as twenty guineas is charged for a private 
box!! And this while Ireland, and in fact all Great Britain, 
is in straitened circumstances! The tickets for the concert 
to-morrow night are selling rapidly, and the Town Hall, a 
spacious building capable of holding 2000 people in the body 
and 600 in the two galleries, is expected to be crammed full, 
at a guinea, half-a-guinea, seven and sixpence, and five 
shillings. Mr. Lumley, encouraged by the profitable result, 
had already prolonged the tour to the 15th of November, up 
to which period M. Roger, whose services are of such inestima- 
ble value, has obtained leave of absence from Meyerbeer and 
the Theatre de la Nation; at present, however, the spécula- 
tive impresario thinks ‘of prolonging it still further to an 
indefinite period, perhaps till January; the difficulty will be 
to get further leave of absence for Roger, whose place it 
would be very difficilt for any other to fill, We shall see. 





SONNET. 
tro. ti¥. 


Tue plan is drawn—+the corner-stone is. id—~ 
Stately and tow’ ring dves;the, building rise ; ’ 
Its summit, sure, will penetrate.the skies, j 

And with celestial glories will be crown’d. 

And so for as an erminenee is made, 

Where, firmly standing, we may cast our eyes 
Over the surface which around us lies, iil 
From all. protected, and.of nought afraid. } 

The building shakes—e’en by the corner-stone _ 

Gapes a deep fissure, which, commencing small, 
Widens, and many branches casts about ; 

The building totters—loosen’d one by one, is | & 
The stones give signal of a mighty, falh:-- ey: 
The flaw in that great edifice is—doubt ! 
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fou WINCKELMANN’S: HISTORY OF ANCIENT) ART. 
a (Translated from the German.) ~ ca 


BOOK I. 


OF THE ORIGIN OF ART, AND THE CAUSES OF ITS DIFFERENCE IN 
DIFFERENT NATIONS, 





CHAP. I. 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 628.) 


X. Frow this first sketch and foundation of a figure we can 
trace its progressive formation from the testimony ,of writers 
and old monuments. On these stones surmounted by a head 
nothing was at first to be remarked but the distinction, of sex, 
which an upformed face had perhaps Jeft doubtful, (a)... When, 
therefore, it is said that Eumarus of Athens first marked: the 
distinction of sex in painting, this is particularly to, be under- 
stood of the formation of the. face.in the period. of youth, by 
which the features and charms peculiar to each were indicated, 
This. artist lived before Romulus, and not long after the 
revival of the Olympian games by Iphitus. At last the 
upper part of the figure was. provided with its. proper. form, 
while the lower part still,retained the. former shape of the 
Hermes, (4) but. in. such a manner, that the division of the 
legs was marked by. an incision, as we see in a naked female 
figure of the kind in the Villa, Albani. . 1 cite this figure not 
as a work, ef the. first times of art, since it was produced atia 
much later date, but as 2 proof that such primitive figures, the 
form of which was to be represented, were well known to the 
artists, . But we do not know whether the Herma with femi- 
nine characteristics, which, Sesostris caused to be setup. in 
those conquered countries where he had found no resistance, 
were shaped in this manner, or whether, after the Egyptian 
fashion, their sex was indicated by a triangle. (c) 

XI. At last Daedalus, according to common opinion, began 
completely to divide the lower half of these Herme in the 
form of legs (d) ; and as the art of producing an human figure 
out of stone was not yet understood, this artist worked in 
wood, and the first statues are said to have derived from him 
the name of ‘* Deedala.” (e) Of these works we-get a notion 
from the opinion of sculptors in Socrates’. time, which he 
cites as follows:—‘‘ If Dzedalus were to rise again, and pros 
duce such works as. those which now exist under his name, he 
would, as the sculptors say, be ridiculous,” (f) 

XII. The first features of these images aniong the Greeks 
were simple, and the lines were generally ‘straight. \ Indeed, 
between the Egyptians, Etrurians, and Greeks, there is:no 
difference at the first. commencement of art, as ‘eld writers:also 
testify. With respect to Greek art, this may bé seen -on.one 
of the oldest Greek figures in bronze, which: may be found in 
the Nani Museum at Venice, and on. the base of ‘which there 
is the following inscription: _MOATKPATEY ANROEKE; 
that isto say, ‘‘ Polycrates has offered:it ;” probably Polycrates 
was not the artist. In this flat style of design’ lies the simi- 
larity between the eyes of the heads on the earlier Greek coins 
and those in Egyptian figures. The former, as wellias the 
latter, are flat, and of a longish shape, as‘will be pointed out 
more particularly hereafter. Possibly Diodorus meant to in- 
dicate eyes of this kind, when, speaking of the figures of 
Dedalus, he says that they were formed oppaot peyuxora, 
which the translators have. rendered: ‘‘luminibus ¢lausis”— 
with closed eyes.(g) This interpretation is not probable, for 
if the:artist hadi wished to: make “eyes’ at all, he would have 





made them open, , Moreover, the translation, is quite contrary 
to the proper and. constant signification af the. vor LepU KO 
which means ‘ winking the eyes,”—“ nictare,”’ and, in Teal 1 
“ sbicciare,” and, which ought to be rendered “ conniventi 
oculis,” just as wruxora yuan are half-opened lips, oe rst 
paintings were monograms, as Epicurus called the gads (A), that 
is) to. say, as I have) stated, onecline sketches, of. the human. 
figure. seieeds ails as 








SececT VarionvUm’ Notts: 


(a) Guasco maintains, on the authority of ancient writers, that the 
male Herma had male characteristics to denote, symbolically,’ the ‘fer. 
tility of the sun.—Fea. m3 3 sftois bus 

(b) Guasco believes that, after some time, the, Hermie nearly took ithe 
form of Egvptian mummies; and remarks, that, many statues of wood 
and clay, which have been found in the tombs of that nation, and after- 
wards brought to Egypt, are of the same form. “Pauw agrees with him’; 
and Newton thinks that the images of the gods, 'wilich came to Greece 
in the time of AZacus, were of the same kind: :| Assuming ‘this view, ewe 
understand the passage of Pausanias, quoted above, -which. says that the 
Arcadians liked the four-cornered form, that they first gave this form to 
the “ Hermz,” and that other people of Greece learned it from thém.— 
Fea. 

Patisanies says that the other Greeks learned the quadrangular: form 
from the Athenians.—Eiselein, tejas) 

(¢) Clement of Alexandria quotes Eusebius, but makes no mention 
of this triangle. That it was a. mysterious figure among the Egyptians 
is proved by Plutarch, and remarked by Caylus. With respect 'to'the 
“ Herme”—as Winckelmatin calls them—or, more properly, the simple 
stones, of; a somewhat regular or square shape, which Sesostris, set, up as 
boundary-marks in the lands of the nations he had conquered,. Diodorus 
Siculus tells us, that to indicate the brave and warlike people he had 
vanquished, he marked the stones with male characteristics, but put 
female characteristics where the people were Cowardly and contemptible: 
Hefodotus confirms this fact, and says that ‘‘ Hermme't/of thedatter kind 
were still found in his time.— Fea. esque fine 

(d) Fea thinks that Palephatus isthe originator of this opinion, which 
Winckelmann assumes as the ordinary one, Eusebius cites ‘him ~ 1s0, 
and perhaps the information was borrowed from’ him’ by Thém! wor arti 
Meyer. inal 

ie) Amoretti quotes Diodorus Siculus and’ Pausanias against: Wingkel+ 
mann, . The first. passage (iv. 76) is not against but in favour of Win kel 
mann, since Diodorus is here expressly speaking of the formation of the 
legs, and names Daedalus as the first who has made the thighs stind apart 
(d:aBe8nxora ra ekehyn trowneas), while all the earlier seutptors’ made 
their statues with arms hanging down, and not separated from the side. 
The second quotation (ix. 3) is certainly against Winckelmann, “for 
Pausanias says that the statues were not. named from Daedalus, but that, 
on the contrary, he was named from them.—Meyer. 

This remark, with respect to Diodorus and Pausanias, is incorrect; for 
Winckelmann has not quoted Pausanias here, and it may be seen in “ Ety- 
mologicum Magnum,” that some have deduced the word da:daXa from 
Deedalus. Pausanias is against this deduction, as Winckelmann well 
knew.-Siebelis, ef 

(/). Plato, Hippias Major,—Fea. an } 

(g), Not the statues of Daedalus, but those of the éarlier attists are 
called by Diodorus wspevsora oupara.—Amoretti, me 

(h)' In‘ Cicero (de Nat. Deor?) Epicurtas maintains ‘that the Deity has 
no body, but something similar to.a body.—Fea; [ oft 


(To be continued.) 





JENNY LIND AT YORK. 
(From the York Herald.) Med 


THERE was a concert last evening (Monday) in, this,old 
cathedral city, at which Jenny Lind was the great) attraction. 
One thousand guinea tickets were sold, and more .than|-half 
that number at ten shillings. and sixpence. ,.As there,was)a 
ball after the concert, according to the custom in this locality, 
the eompany were in full, dress, and the (general effect most 
brilliant, The Swedish Nightingale appears to. have,exceeded 
all expectation ; surprise,‘ wonder, astonishment, ,amusenent, 
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and other very strong expressions failed to express the feeling 
cc tn by the notes of the ciptivator beyond’ all that words 
cdn ‘Yéveal. “There isa nameless charm a ‘spell, as it were, 
Gi the senses; all “expetietice is’ at fault, ‘for in its chatac- 
teristics there is no living voice like that of Jenny Lind. This 
morning “(Puesday), utterly unconscious or indifferent to ail 
her ttamiphs, Jenny Lind attended the'cathedral service, which, 
on this occasion, was by Thomas Tallis—the score of that fine 
and truly English composer of sacred music being most strin- 
gently adhered to bath by.the accomplished organist and the 
well-educated choir—clad in the most humble attire which 
Wald be, suitable for.a,gentlewoman; in an obscure corner 
and alone the modest maiden knelt in prayer, her emotion was 
visible to! the choristers, but the verger, who stood near her, 
and‘he only’or neéatly*so, ‘had’ the opportunity of noticing the 
tears that fell in testimony of the profound effect which the 
combined influence.of:those solemn strains produced, as they 
pealed through the’lofty aisle of that ‘* most ancient of Chris- 
tian temples.” ‘Such would be the general conclusion. ‘Toa 
mind eminently sensitive, however, a heart still’ free from 
world stains, and the uninterrupted habit of a daily observance 
of her religious duties, may be more justly ascribed the mani- 
festation of Jenny’s humility, tender-heartedness, ‘and: sen- 
sibility... ‘Comparisons are said to’ be unfair, but we are almost 
compelled to institute them, so, irresistibly does one public 
elaimant revive in our recollection other favourites. _Catalani 
had infinitely more grandeur ; indeed her majesty was peerless. 
The lamented ‘Malibran had much greater power than Madlle. 
Lind; Alboni has more voice: Grisi more genius: Persiani 
more ,science,:, Sontag had her own peculiar gift, and in 
some respects had—and let us hope (for it is said she. will 
again appear in public) that she still possesses—the sweetness 
of her unique gift, Our own Mrs. Wood has received'plantits 
in the York,concert-room warmer and sincerer than those layished 
on Jenny Lind; still, with a vivid recollection of those..and 
matry’ other celebrities of the musical world, as they have been 
héard ‘both ‘in public and private, the Swedish Nightingale 
claims our most profound acknowledgments for an enjoyment 
that will remain a lasting treasure for memory. 





MUSIC AT MANCHESTER. 
ENGLISH OPERA--THEATRE ROYAL. 
(From our own Correspondent.) 


By some mistake our last article got headed: “English 
Opera House,” Now in Manchester we do’ not boast ‘of any 
such place, there being but one theatre fit. for the production 
of: opera, the Theatre Royal,.at which both the. Italian and 


the English operas have been: performed this autumn.;! After 
the very successful opening with the Bride of Lammermoor 


on Saturday the 23rd ult., the same opera continued to 
attract ease houses for three nights in the following week ; 
and on Saturday ‘last; the 30th; theré was a capital house to 
witness the first representation. of Sonnambula by Mr. Howard 
Glover’s company. It was repeated on Monday to a goodly 
‘atidience} and on Tuesday, when we were present, the pit 
“atid galleries appeared to be full; not so the ‘upper and lower 
‘ditclés: still it was a fair house, ¢0 that, up'to this tinie, Mr. 
“Glover ‘has been ‘pretty successful in his bold ‘and spirited 
énterprise. - 

‘-OWe-were much better pleased with the entire performance 
“on? Tuesday evening than ‘on our first visit: ‘Elvino suits 





Mii Reeves, in our opinion; far’ better ‘than Edgar ; \at airy’ |» 





rate, Higidid inet foree his voice and straiw lia shraatoseiwiuch. 
He ought not to look so fiercely at Amina. when singing the 
celebrated “ All is lost now ; at the part 


**I dearly love thee still,” 


his looks were quite the contrary—Aafe, more than love, was 


apparent in his manner: else he sang the cavatina very well 
indeed, much better than we expected. Miss Rainforth, too, 
did not suffer so much by comparison in Amina as in Lucy. 
She is always a graceful, pleasing actress, and if she does not 
reach the highest standard of excellence in her embodiment of 
the’ chatacter—espécially'in her somnambulism and’ the im- 
passioned burst of joy in her awakening scene—she does not 
offend hy attempting impossibilities. Mr. Whitworth again 
pleased us highly by his personation of Count Rodolpho. He 
is the ‘ most gentlemanly ntilitary-looking count we have seen 
on the stage. “He delivered the well-known “As I view those 
scenes so chatming” with much feeling! and appropriate ‘ex- 
pression. | The Lisa—a debutante, Miss Bleaden—has a thin 
soprano Voice, of some ‘sweetness, but’ very feeble: her ‘timi- 
dity, too, prévented her making'the most of it.’ Mr. P’Corrie 
was the Alessio, which he unpardonably ‘burlesqued : ‘when 
we saw his’ name in’ the part, small as’ it is; we’ had! Haj 
better things of him in it. The chorus waS very‘ perfect ta 
steady throughout, ‘and contributed no little tu’ the success’ of 
the opera, A piece called The Young Guard’ was afterwards 
given, for the sake ‘of introducing’ some mote’ debutantées—a 
Miss Isabella Taylor, a Miss Ellen Rowland, atid a’ Mt! T¥aacs. 
The ‘piece itself is a very meagre affair; serving’ to’ bmg’ in, 
apropos to nothing, some tolerable ballads by Mr.'E’ Loder, 
all’ of which would have passed off very tamély but for’ the 
spirited manner in which Miss E. Rowland sang one with the 
burthen— mite a 


y 


“Hurrah! horrah! hurrah! 
There’s no music like the drum !” 


which met with a hearty genuine encore. She has’a thin buat 
graceful form, with a most charming face and expressive pair 
of eyes; her voice'is light, and by no means’ powerful, but 
she has evidently been’ well taught, and'when she has got more 
used to the stage, and can shake off the nervotisness' ‘so in- 
separable froma first appearance, we feel confident of ‘her 
success in| the arduous and’ precarious profession she «has 
embarked im.” Of: Miss Isabella Taylor we cannot speak’ so 
favourably ; her voice isa more powerful one, but she didnot 
produce the. effect-either in her singing or acting’ that-her 
sister debutante did as the Young Guard. Mr. Isaacs made a 
very indifferent:General; he. has not only the type of” his 
péople:: very strong: in» his ‘physiognomy; | but also ‘in ‘his 
Janguage; and ¢xcepting’a moderate bass voice does not séem 
to ‘possess’ one: single’ qualification ‘for: the stage ; the house 
was in a titter all.:the time:he was singing’a long doleful ballad 
about) ‘My Brother 3! wei trembled every «moment lest he 
should be -hissed: off, or Jest'some*: wag should have 
inquired if ‘his: thother’ knew ‘he was out ;’’ -however, ‘the 
audience were quite inclined:to be good natured on account of 
the first appearances, and in the case of Miss Rowland they 
generously accorded their hearty support. 
’ This evening Mr. ‘Sims Reeves takes his benelit, when'the 
‘Bride of Lammermoor is to be repeated for the last-time,; tobe 
followed by-a miscellaneous concert. i 2uisbed 
The Puritan is: in’ rehearsal, and will be the:next névelty 
‘produced, [ ) we: f fo diiw 
It'is reported that Mr. Knowles and: Mrv Lumley -arecreap+ 
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mg a'golden harvest in the north with Jenny Lind, and are 
‘about to cross to the sister isle, where the excitement is no 
Tittle’ about her first appearance in Dublin.’ Itis also said she 
is to ‘give her services to a gtand concert at the Free-Trade 
Hall here on her return, to be given towards the erection of a 
north wing to our Infirmary—a pafting remembrancer that 
will tend to leave a good feeling towards Jenny Lind in Man- 
chester beyond that she has already excited by her talents as 
a singer and an actress. 

The Hatgreave Choral Society commence their winter 
‘campaign on the 31st instant. Miss Birch and Miss Stewart 
are engaged. The first concert is to be a miscellaneous sacred 
one—seléctions from ‘Beethoven’s mass in D—a motett of 
Hummel’s, &c. 





MR. WILSON’S LAST NICHT IN EDINBURGH. 
(From a Correspondent.) 


Mr. Witson gave his farewell night in Edinburgh on 
Saturday Jast, and was attended by an immense number of 
persons, the Music Hall being completely crowded in every 
‘part, and hundreds went away unable to get within the walls. 

é was in fine voice, and’ sang all his songs most effectively. 
At the end of ‘his performance, the Treasurer of the city 
stepped forward and addressed Mr. Wilson in the name of his 
féllow-citizens, saying that he had been deputed to present him 
with ‘a bust of himself, as a token of esteem for his character 
aS a man, and their admiration of his talents as a vocalist, 
hoping it might be found worthy of being’ treasured by his 
family when he himself'was wandering in a distant country. 
They wished him God-specd on his journey, and hoped ere 
long'to welcome him back again to the city of his birth. The 
model ‘of ‘the bust was exhibited to the audience, and is an 
admirable likeness. It is to be executed in marble by one of 
the first Scottish artists, Handysides Ritchie. It was no 
doubt very gratifying to Mr. Wilson to receive this farewell 
token from his fellow-townsmen, who were very enthusiastic 
on the occasion, and cheered him heartily as he retired. 
Mr. Wilson'sails for America in the Niagara steamer from 
Liverpool, on Saturday, the 7th instant, and bears with him 
the good wishes of all who know him. 





MR. BUNN AND THE LEGITIMATE DRAMA, 


Tue following letter from the Manager of the New English 
Opera House,Covent Garden, has been sent to several journals, 
and to ourselves among’ others :— 


*Siz,--In reply to the observations which have appeared in. several 
journals, on the omission in my programme of any soi-disant 
professors of “the legitimate drama,” permit ‘me to state through the 
medium’ of -your important columns, that! however I might feel: myself 
warranted by an experience in their utter/want of attraction in declining 
engagements with such artistes, I have nevertheless manifested every 
desire to include them in my arrangements, | 

“1 offered Miss Helen Faucit the highest salary (£25 per week) given 
to that delightful actress Miss O'Neill, when she was drawing all the 
world after her, but Miss Faucit demanded £15 per night, which is £90 
per week, 

“I should have been ready to give Mrs. Nisbett the salary of such 
actresses as Mrs. Jordan, Mrs. Davison, &c., viz., £25 per week, but I 
was scared’by her intimation that she had recently been in the receipt. of 
£50, and was exempt from playing in after-pieces, in which class of 
entertainments, both those actresses so enchanted the town. 

“I was prepared to give Mr, Anderson £20 per week, higher terms than 
he had with Mr. Macready at Drury Lane; but he required £10 per 
night, £60 per week, with certain other drolleries, quite bijouz, in their 








way; and recollecting that the Kean had £25 per week, in the plenitude 
of his attraction, f felt called upon to decline the difference, om ore 

““E am ‘old-fashioned’ enough 'to think that the ’histrionic talent’ we 
possess is, by no means, equal to what we have lost—tliat “English 
performers neither improve nor attract, by emigrating to Américathat 
the public’ are not to’ be ‘blamed for’confining their patrotiage to’ first. 
rate instead of second-rate’ artistes ;° and ‘that a director cannot juatly’ be 
condemned for refusing to give the latter about three times the’ salaries, 
on an average, that were given to the former.—I have the honour to be, 
Sir, Your much obliged servant, A. Bunn, 

“‘ Theatre Royal, Covent-Garden, October 2, 1848.” Bye TY 


Mr. Bunn has much reason on his side, and argues inva 
satisfactory manner; but surely he erts widely when he says 
Kean’s salary was only £25 per week, Unless Mr. Bunn 
refers to some time prior to Kean’s having risen to his great 
eminence, this £25 must be an error of the press. » Mr. Bunn 
must certainly know better than we can, but'we have always 
understood that Kean received as much as £50 per night 
during the latter years of his theatrical. career. . We are 
inclined to the opinion that Mr. Anderson’s terms were nothing 
short of exorbitant, and that Mr. Bunn acted perfectly right 
in not acceding to the proposals of Miss Helen Faucit and 
Mrs. Nisbett, not because we think the talents of these accom- 
plished actresses not entitled to the sums demanded, but that 
in the present dearth of theatrical affairs such outlays would 
reimburse no manager. We feel satisfied no conductor of a 
theatre in Europe could superintend its operations with better 
policy or with greater economy than the present manager 
of Covent Garden. 

The eternal war-whoop raised against Mr. Bunn for his fan- 
cied hostility to the legitimate drama is nothing more than a 
senseless outcry, proceeding either from those who are utterly 
ignorant of all matters relating to the regulation of a large 
theatrical establishment, or from such as, through a ‘spirit-of 
envy, or even revenge, have been impelled to’ opposition. 
Mr, Bunn would be little else than a fool—-and who can 
accuse him of a want of nous ?—if the legitimate drama would 
succeed in his theatre, and that he should reject it. Hadvhe 
never tried this means of obtaining the favor of the’ public, 
then might he be entitled to dispraise on the score of a want 
of enterprise, if not of a want of love for the national drama. 
But he tried it too often, to his utter loss and discomfiture. 
Is it not notorious that’ Macready, but for ‘his largé meéatis, 
would have been ruined by his exertions at Covent Garden 
and Drury Lane, in the cause of the ‘* Legitimate Drama?” 
Away then with this absurd clamor, which is without the 
slightest foundation. 

But to the letter in question. Mr. Bunn’s epistle drew 
forth the following consentaneous reply from a correspondent 
to the Murning Fost, on Wednesday :-— 


“Sir,—My attention has been attracted to a letter in your paper of 
this morning, signed by Mr. Bunn.. I confess that although I have 
long entertained the opinion that there was something radically wrong 
between the manager of the theatre and the actors and actresses engaged 
in it, and not, as many have asserted; on the ‘part ‘of the public, I was 
not prepared for the statement made‘by Mr: Bunn in ‘explanation of his 
reasons. for not encouraging the *‘legitimate drama” in his intended 
campaign at Covent Garden. The mysteries of failures, bankruptcies, 
and legal proceedings after a season which, to the unihitiated, seems to 
be entirely successful, is now unravelled. 

“The only subject of surprise is, how, against such overwhelming 
expenses, theatres of London can be kept open at: all. Anvactor or 
actress is not content with at the rate of £,1300 per annum, but 
actually demands a rate of payment of £4,680 equal, within ¢ few pounds, 
to the pension of the Lord High Chancellor of England. 

“Now, without for a moment attempting to depreciate talent, it is 
a manifest absurdity that the theatrical profession. should be paid in a 
ratio so disproportioned in every, way to that which is received by any 
other, and more especially so at a time when there is so great an outery 
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amongst actors about, the declining state of the drama. There are 
thousands of .distinguished men‘at this moment whose labours in the 
cause.,of science and Jiterature are unceasing, and who ‘have devoted 
the. best years of their lives:in-the pursuit.of that which will not merely 
amuse for a single night, but which will live for the use of future genera- 
tions, who would consider themselves well rewarded could they secure 
a fourth, nay, an eighth part of that sum at which Miss Helen Faucit 
values her histrionic skill. 

«‘SItis. really absurd.to hear all this outcry amongst actors of the present 
day, who, whilst professing a vast love for the art, seem so ignorant of their 
own Standing, compared with that of their predecessors, as to believe in the 
recurrence of the Augustin era of scenic success. [et there be a just 
mediuminvall things’) While managers can be found to give ear to such 
papers arrogance, claimants will not forget their supposed merits. 
The regeneration of the British drama is a question to be decided be- 
tween mahager and actor, and by them alone. Mr. Bunn is perfectly 
right in refusing to'countenance a system which is as mischievous to the 
artiste (that seems to! ‘be the’ fashionable modern appellative) ‘as’ it is 
yuinous to the manager, and unjust to the public. 

“In conclusion, I beg to say that 1 have no interest in the matter but 
as one who may sign himself 

‘«'Palt Malt, Oct. 3rd, 1848. “ PHILOpRAMATICUS.” 


The reply of ‘‘ Philodramaticus” again drew forth the an- 
nexed rejoinder in the same journal on Thursday morning :— 


“Sir—TI have just read in your paper of to-day a long letter on the 
above subject; signed’ “Philodramaticus,’ the writer of which, T have no 
doubt, is some well-meaning suburban gentleman, who talks eloquently 
at his.club, like Goldsmith’s Lady Blarney, on ‘ pictures, taste, and the 
musica} glasses ;’ but, alas! I fear, like most theatrical amateurs, and, | 
am sorry to add, critics, knows but very little of the art and mystery he 
Writes and talks about. ’Tis true, as Mr. Bunn, in his very elegant an@ 
candid letter asserts, that Miss Helen Faucit did ask £15 per night for 
het services, which, reckoning from Monday to Saturday, would, of 
course, make exactly £90; but the ‘Great Alfred,’ in his haste, no doubt, 
to ‘rush into print,’ forgot to state that the young tragedian did not ex- 
pect td play more than three nights in each week ; consequently, accord- 
ing to our respécted’ friend, Cocker, her engagement being by the night, 
her salary would arount but to £45 per week, £20 per week more than 
Miss O’Neill, certainly, but, considering the high price of provisions, and 
the scarcity of leading artistes, ought not to be grumbled at. Mrs. 
Nisbett’s arid Mr. Anderson’s terms were precisely the same. What Mr. 
Atidérson’s dijoue were T haven’t the remotest idea; but I trust, if his 
sojourh in America has not deadened his perceptions of everything but 
the ring ofa dollar, that he will answer the great lessee, and afford the 
public an honest and a manly explanation of his alleged arrogance and 
cupidity. But ‘revenons d nos moutons,’ poor ‘ Philodramaticus,’ will 
pérmit me to suggest to him that the true cause of the ruin of theatrical 
managers is not the exorbitant salarics of the actors—they, it is well 
known to all persons;who have an intimate knowledge of the treasury 

lepartment of a theatre, are the least considered in the expenditure, 
The getting up, or ‘mounting,’ as it is more elegantly phrased, of the 
pices is the true cause of ruin. “The vast sums that are now Obliged to 
bé lavished’on the scenery, machinery, dresses; and decorations of a new 
piece are frightful to contemplate; yet such is the rapid march of im- 
provement, that to keep pace with the times a manager might as well 
attempt to play in the ‘old cart’ as to present his patrons with any piece 
on ‘which a little forttine has not been expended for embellishments. | — 

“With regard to the comparative merits of histtionic artists and the 
gentlemen learned in the law, &c., one word will, I think, be sufficient. 
Luxuries can always fetch their price. Strawberries and green peas, for 
instance, will be greedily sought after and cheerfully purchased at a 
guinea an ounce and two guineas a quart. There is but one Miss Faucit, 
one Mrs. Nesbitt, and one Mr. Anderson; as there is but one Jenny Lind, 
one Grisi, one Alboni, and one Mario. ; 

“We mever complain of the enormous prices -we pay for our foreign 
fruit. Inthe name of common sense, then, do not Jet us grudge.a few 
comparative shillings for our native products, particularly when, at the 
very moment Mr Bunn is bombarding the newspapers with his complaints 
of the rapacity of English actors and actresses of the first class, he is 
paying third-rate: foreigners quite as much, if not more, than their un- 
fortunately unfashionable rivals. 

“Tam, Sir, your obedient servant, 
‘* Brompton, Oct. 4, 1848. “An Oxp Actor.” 


The reply of ‘* Philodramaticus” contains within it much 
that'is to the purpose. The preposterous salaries accordéd to 


actors is assuredly one of the chief sources of the downfall of 








the national drama, On the other hand, raucthiDe nay be 
urged in favour of the actors who make deman r, high 
salaries. They are paid high for their services, inj) the 
provinces, as well as in the minor theatres of the metro lis, 
and the managers thereof lose not in consequence. | When 
their services are required by the lessee of the first theatre in 
the kingdom, they are entitled to forbearance, at. least,..if 
their demands are only equivalent to what they have received 
in the provincial, or the minor theatres of London. It does 
not follow that the manager of a large theatre should agree to 
terms that may be deemed exorbitant, inasmuch as he has to 
engage, perhaps, ten or a dozen of those ladies and gentle- 
men who shone as stars in the provinces, but who would 
shine very small in such a theatre as Covent Garden. This 
seems somewhat paradoxical, to us at least—but, Davi sumus 
non (Edipi—forgive us our pluralising. 

The rejoinder, -of ,‘ Am. old Actor” is not devoid of sense 
and ratiocination, but we do not agree with him that the failure 
of the drama must be attributed to the expenses laid out in 
machinery and decorations. Doctor Johnson, in the severe 
and classic days of Kemble and Mrs, Siddons, said that * the 
success of Henry the Eighth was: mainly attributable to the 
splendour of the dresses and decorations: in: the Coronation 
procession.’’ It is but too true that the public will be always 
attracted by shows; and since to attract the public is the prin- 
cipal aim of every manager, shows must not be. despised. 
Ask Mr. Bunn what attraetefl crowded houses to Drury Lane 
when Gustavus was played, with its magnificent, ball scene.and 
splendid effects; or when the Jewess with its 150 horses, and 
magnificent groupings? Ask him. whether it was Auber’s 
delicious music in the first piece, or Miss: Ellen Tree's fine 
acting in the second? More lately did not the Royal Italian 
Opera, though it possessed, with one or two exceptions, all 
the principal vocalists in Europe, the best orchestra and 
chorus ever heard within a theatre, depend upon and derive 
no small assistance from the splendor of its mise en scene, and 
the magnificence of its dresses and decorations ?. Were not 
hundreds attracted nightly by the beauty of the house and the 
brilliancy of the chandelier? No, Mr. Old Actor, you are 
decidedly wrong—the eye must be fed as well as the hearing. 
The age inclines to spectacle—the forte of the 19th century is 
upholstery. 

Nor is the paying of stars, provided they be stars, the cause 
of the decline of the legitimate drama. There can be no 
greater, source .of emolument to a theatre than an.actor of 
attraction. But greatness of itself will not d ness 
or whatever else it may be styled—we do not ‘like the 
term—is all very well, but novelty pleases the multitude 
better. Look at the recent case of Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooke, 
a very moderate actor, but a new one, and with sufficient 
merit to render him irrecognisable in the eyes of the inju- 
dicious, the multitude, from’a.great actor. Did he not attract 
densely crowded audiences every night to the Olympic during 
his engagement, while Macready was ‘neglected at the Prins 
cess’s? Did not folks rush madly to see Virginius at the 
Olympic, while Virginius. at. the Princess’s was played to 
comparatively empty houses? And oh! ye gods of the 
Capitol! what a difference between the two performances— 
‘Olympus to a mole-hil}’'—*'t Hyperion to a Satyr.” Very 
well then! it is not the star system that ruins the theatres. 
Mr. Gustavus Vasa Brooke was a star at the Olympic, and he 
filled the exchequer—yea, even bullionly. Now, what can 
be the cause of the decadence of the drama in England is a 
question that naturally starts to the lips of our readers, but 
one which, indeed, we cannot vouch to answer with ° any 
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degree, of satisfaction. Perhaps. the two, following, may, come 
as near the truth as those advanced by the correspondents, of 
the Morning Post. These, at present, we shall lay down as 
sound propositions, referring their proofs ito some future 
occasion when we have more:space to discus$ them at length. 

Tue Causes 6¢ tHE Decne or THE DRAMA 1N ENGLAND 
ARE—First, THE LACK OF GREAT ARTISTS WHO HAVE NOT 
NOVELTY TO RECOMMEND THEM; AND SECONDLY, THE INCLI- 
NATION OF THE) PUBLIC TASTE FOR SWEET SOUNDS, WHICH 
LEADS THEM TO PREFER Music To AcTING. | 





PROGRESSIVE CADENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World ) 


Smr,—As my worthy friend,-~William.Aspull,; has ‘so 
flatteringly and kindly defended me ‘against .the- personal 
attacks of Mr. Flowers, it may seem ungfateful in me to 
enter the-lists against him now. As, however, I do not agree 
with him in his opinion of Vogler’s system, I eonsider,it right 
to dispute it; but.in doing so, 1 am sure I shall not have oeca- 
sion to make use of the weapons I was obliged to. brandish in 
the course of my late contest. with Mr, Flowers: Mr. Aspull 
is a man who knows well how to maintain his opinion, and if 
he finds it an erroneous. one, he. is,.1.am sure, generous 
ehough, to. waive it;. but I feel assured,.in any case, he ‘will 
show no intemperance-—for nothing. displays an inability. to 
argue, ora weak .cause, so much. as abuse and personality. 
This has, been, I am. sorry to say, but too. strongly exempli- 
fied in our controversy (if such it..may be called). with, Mr: 
Flowers—had whose judgment not been obscured by personal 
prejudices, instead of sitting down to. slander|and insult .me, 
he would have seen that, although I disputed his right to 
claim any part of thé system he upholds against Mr. Aspull 
and others, I fully agree with him, and not with Mr. Aspull, as 
to the legitimacy of the theory-he advocates; albeit, he may 
urge the opinions of such as myself.are worth but little, judg- 
ing from his strictures upon my musical lore, for which I 
solemnly forgive him. 

Haying premised (or prosed) thus far, I come at once to 
Mr. Aspull’s, Jast letter, the latter part of which I have to 
remark upon. 

Mr. Aspull decries the system of Vogler as-dry, and tending 
to check poetic inspirations, and condemys all arithmetical 
calculations being applied to composition, as tending to confuse 
and smother genius. Now, I maintain that such is not the 
case; nO sequences produced by these means can serve to 
check ‘“‘ poetic thought or inspiration.” On the contrary, they 
induce a more free use of our musical conceptions; and the 
natural defects which necessarily spring up, while exhausting 
the varieties so produced, bring before our eyes, in. the most 
systematic, beautiful, and interesting shape, the progressions 
which should ‘be avoided, and impress their badness mote ipon 
us than by the confased ‘and ‘mystifying ‘rules laid down upon 
the old system. » Neither is Mr. Aspull correct in’ condemning 
arithmetical:caleulations as applied ‘to music. What, I ask 
him, is InvBrs1on upon the old system but sounds produced 
by arithmetical aid? Are not the changes contained in the 
figure 2 to be-classed under this head? and can the stadent 
divest himself of the fact that he is doing a mere mechanical 


sitm-when he arranges figures under each other thus 
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a, becoming-an 8, and the two added always making 9, a°2 
becoming,a.?, &e., &e.? “Why then, I ask, should not the, 





same application of that: art,» which, Tbelieve; Mri: Aspull 
somewhere states he so much: admires‘as the result of wisdom 
and reflection, be conjoined and wedded ‘to music ‘if the rés@lts 
are happy? «That they aré so in inversion is incontrovertible, 
and: established, and that) Voglershas: rendered them? sin 
sequential progression is equally certain. ‘Now, if Iam not 
mistaken (for Iam writing without Mr. Aspull’s ‘letter :before 
me, having, unfortunately, mislaid it), he states, orinsinaates; 
that Vogler’s system has been disearded' ‘by every -eouiposet 
from his time down to:the present , and thushe draws & ‘de- 
duction that it is bad because not generally adopted?" N6w it 
does not follow that because certain theoties are not: generally 
adopted, they are not worthy of) being so. » Tet ‘us ‘take 
HoM@OPATHY for instance. 1, amongst many-others, ‘maintain 
that.it is the only true system of the healing: art, and «that the 
allopathic administration of drugs is little better. than quackery) 
and in some instances murder; ‘nevertheless, the world; 
generally, is not of that opinion, and homeeopathy is discarded 
by those who have not tested or inquired into its merits, or, 
perhaps, who know nothing of it beyond its mere name. It 
is condemned by those who practise upon another system, and 
its value is thus kept from the world. May, it not be so with 
the Vogler theory of harmony? But, admitting that, I have 
made use of mere assertion in lauding homceopathy as the true 
system of medicine (although facts bear me out), it has not, at 
any rate, ever been disproved; and, as_regards Vogler’s 
theory, I much fear those who decry it ‘only know it by 
hearsay, because the Abbé never published a consecutive and 
detailed system of harmony ; he wrote several large and small 
works, which he sent forth to the world at different;periods, 
upon isolated branches of musical art; and his style, moreover; 
was one of great difficulty to make out clearly.: |\ it ‘required 
great perseverance, industry, and intelligence to collect, 
arrange, and classify all these in such a manner as to produce 
aclear and regular system: only one man had the hardihood 
to accomplish this taskk—this was Schnyder von Wartensee,— 
and he only gave his immediate friends and pupils the benefit 
of his researches, Being a man of modest demeanour and 
rétired habits, and altogether unfit by public lecture to disses: 
minate this theory to the world, it has. necessarily remained: 
known only to a few. One of these I have the happiness to 
be; and, therefore, unless Mr. Aspull either took lessons of 
Schnyder or one of his disciples, he must not take it ill of me, 
if I say, I doubt not-he knows’as much of the Vogler system 
as most of those who decry homeopathy; he may be aware 
that Vogler-used subtraction and ‘addition to produce new. 
varieties of sequences, just as thé world knows that the 


homeeopathist uses infinitesimal doses, and, unless I am much 


in error, he knows but little more. hy 

As regarc's the old system, it appears to me (and I speak 
my opinion humbly, and am ready to alter it when it can be 
shown that I am wrong) that: confused ‘and unsysténiatic! 
chords are frequently treated as springing from, and as being 
in no way connected with other:chords ; how they came is not 
explained, and where they came from no theorist speculates 
upon. When one chord has been treated of another is intro- 
duced, without any connection between the one and the other, 
This to me is altogether unsatisfactory. The principles of 
every science are progressive, one leading ‘to-and depending 
upon another, and the whole deduced from one grand principle. 
In the Vogler theory I find the science of music regularly and 
systematically built up, one stone upon the otHer, and to move 
a single one| out of its place would be to make the whole 
strueture tumble. He. sets out: by. demonstrating’ that ‘the’ 
most; abstruse and remote harmonies are produced ‘by regular: 
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vonsecutive, and, natural degtees, froma’ single sound; and he 
shows:the gtadual advance: and multiplication of sounds from 
this.one, tone... As nature) furnishes us with this, so ‘he pros 
duces from. ity in turn, scales, which must'be accordingly ‘con 
sidered.-as!;dfawn) from, nature indirectly: From ‘scales’ he 
forms;trinds of ach sort-~from these he derives discords, | by 
adding thirds, &¢e.4 &c.. He commences his system’ by a detail 
of, the origin of: sound,! as being produced by the air causing 
vibrations upon. elastic bodies, thé grave and acute sounds 
being occasioned, by | the , small: or great ‘number of these 
vibrations, Y 

| By oeasurement»it willbe found that a string of a certain 
length divided into 2: gives double its number of vibrations 
and,, double ‘the, acuteness .of tone; by subdivision’ they 
become: again multiplied; arid the tone becomes in proportion 
more ncute; &e.:)) He then goes on to say—Let us suppose a 
string of a given length producing the sound 
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So 


we ‘will ‘see what other sounds may be produced, from. it by. 
regular subdivision. Divide it by 2, i.¢., into two equal parts, 


and each patt will give the octaye, above the first sound, viz,, 
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As the: parts are equal to each other they will produce the 
same,sound>if we divide it by 3, or into three equal parts; 
¢ach part will produce the 5th of the second sound ; example, 
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Each of these three divisions, being equal to each other, gives 
the same tone. Again, if we divide it into 4 equal parts, we 
obtain the first sound removed two octaves higher, thus, 




















AN 
Let us divide it into 5 equal, parts, each part will give the 3rd 
above the 2nd octave, thus, 
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From the 6th part of the string we obtain 
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Into 7 parts we obtain 
L 
PAS) 
and so-on, 
ay, 


; ‘The division into seven parts is dissonant, as the tore pro- 
duced. is too high for D and not low enough for E flat!’ This 
likewise applies to all divisions above ‘six; thus we ‘at’ lewat' 





obtain three ‘perfect sounds, and by placing’ them ‘together we 
form Tie ‘Taray. "4s etn acl 
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T now give the above more clearly in a table :— 
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Tf we'consult the abéve, we find that'the sound most multi- 
plied is’ the first, and riéxt to that the fifth ; thus, those sounds 
should more frequently be doubled than the third. 

Having’ obtained a perfect triad, he’ seeks to produce similar 
on s from the first, composed of exactly the same distances 
from each other ; ‘thus when he tries the ‘second sound of the 
triad, he finds the thirds’ are’ ‘not® equal’ to’ ‘that of the first 
triad; but, by formirig one upon the third’ sound, he obtains 
another triad, equal’ in’ proportion to the first, and this he 
terms the dominant; ‘he then counts downwards from the 
lowest note of the origitial'triad, ‘and thereby produces another 
triad, in all respects ‘equal’in ‘proportion to the first—this 
he terms the subdominant. Example— 
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Out of these three chords we can now trace a regular suc- 
cession of seven distinct sounds (and, of course, of the octave 
also), thereby producing a Drarowic Scare. Example— 
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and as this scale is formed.from: these, three chords, so will 
they serye as an accompaniment, to, the scale, 

Having now obtained a diatonic scale, he places triads upon 
each step of)the scale, and obtains by this means three distinct 
sorts; thus-— 
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1 is perfect; 2 and 3 are smaller in the first third, and 





* 1 do not profess that this belongs exclusively to Vogler; but the 
way ri makes of it is entirely different.from anything found: in othet 
theories, 
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greater in the second: 4 and 5 are like 1; 6 is like 2 and 3; 
and 7 is smaller in both thirds. Thus he calls the perfect, 
perfect major; the next, perfect minor; and the last, minor 
diminished. Here we can at once produce and account for 
three distinct kinds of triad. 

The minor scale, by a similar process, is produced from the 
major, and a fresh series of triads are found to emanate from 
this new scale . among others, the superfluous triad, or extreme 
sharp 6, which your less *‘ dry and matter of fact” theorists 
are not able to trace to any scale at all! The limits of my 
letter do not allow me to go into detail, otherwise I would 
shew how all the triads are produced. 

After treating fully of each of the triads, showing their 
roo's and hauptone, (since Mr. Flowers will not suffer me to 
call it by the name of “ prime,” although I have the authority 
of Caspar Heck in doing so,) their various positions and in- 
versions, he gives the figures to each of the chords already 
discovered, thus— 
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The form or inversion of each chord is thus marked by 
Arabian figures, and relates to each chord alone. Thus { means 
the first form of the hauptone :— 
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When the hauptone has the second form, it is thus— 
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When it has the third form it is thus— 






































Thus the Roman figure expresses the hauptone, and the Ara- 
bian figure the different inversion of it, instead of the less 


“€ matter of faet” way of putting it—3, 6, and e 
5 
Carrying this clear and defined system through all the in- 


tricacies of harmony, he builds up a perfect structure, which 
can be traced back to the single given sound, I need go no 


further to convince your readers how wrong Mr. Aspull is in 
calling this system ‘‘ dry ;” that it is “ matter of fact” I admit, 





and consider it the better for being so—the very term implies 
that itis plain and to the point, a thing most to be desired in 
all treatises upon science; and that it ‘has not served to 
produce one poetic thought or inspiration” I also admit,, Trea- 
tises on science are not expected to furnish us with inspirations 
or poetic thoughts. Nature bestows these upon us, and 
treatises teach us to regulate them. When his writing master 
taught him to write a good hand, he might as well have ex- 
pected to be also furnished by him with the power of com- 
posing a ‘* Waverley.” 

I have gone thus far in my humble attempt to draw a rough 
outline of the plan upon which Vogler sets out, in the hope 
that it may excite some attention, and interest the professors 
sufficiently to induce an inquiry into its merits, and that they 
may not condemn it as “ dry” upon mere hearsay; a thing (I 
am sorry to find) but too common in Kngland, where it is 
most difficult to fix the attention to anything out of. the 
beaten track. 

In conclusion, I must add, that Mr. Flowers is entitled to 
much more credit than he has allowed himself to receive. He 
has undoubtedly endeavoured to introduce a beautiful and in- 
teresting system of harmony into England which had been 
previously known but partially ; had he stated which to be, 
what it really is, the emanation of Vogler, and given it a8 the 
result of his studies in Germany, he would doubtless have drawn 
the attention of musicians to it; but instead of which he has 
(to use a vulgar expression) messed it up with certain devia- 
tions of his own, and claimed the merit of inventing a new 
theory, which he has done with so much arrogance, puffing and 
conceit, that it could not fail to prejudice the world against 
both Mr. Flowers and his system. 

Should I, in spite of all discouragement, be tempted some 
day to offer this system to the public, in the hope of contri- 
buting my mite towards the improvement and facilitating of 
the art, I shall give it as it was given to me, and claim no 
more merit to myself than the school-boy who writes down 
his task from the mouth of his teacher: the glory (and mar- 
vellously great it is!) belongs to Vogler and to Schnyder. von 
Wartensee.—I am, Sir, yours, &c. Joun Barnett, 
Clifton House, Cheltenham, Oct. 4th, 1848. 





HANDEL versus TAYLOR. 


In one of his very amusing and clever letters on the recent 
festival at Norwich, the musical reporter of the Morning 
Chronicle thus expresses his strong disapproval of Professor 
Taylor's interpolations into Handel's Jerael im Egypt :— 


“The Israel in Egypt, one of Handel’s grandest works, and in which, 
we believe, he took peculiar pride, was produced to-day in a manner 
which challenges some remark. It appears to have been now for the 
first time discovered that Handel was not the best judge of his own 
works or his own intentions in writing them; that ‘the songs in this 
oratorio are both few and for the most part feeble,’ (Handel ‘ feeble |’) 
and Mr. Edward Taylor, Gresham Professor of Music, has undertaken the 
delicate task of supplying this undeniable but Jong undiscovered deficiency. 
Mr. Edward Taylor thus states the process which he kas pursued on this 
occasion, in a note prefixed to the printed book of the oratorio ;— 

*I have endeavoured to remove this objection by introducing several songs, 
taken from various compositions of the author (of which a very small portion i 
ever heard by the public), the words being selected and adapted from the 
Testament Scriptures, aud connected with the subject of the oratorio.’ 

“ Now, in our humble opinion, it avails Mr. Edward Taylor very little 
in extenuation of the liberty he has taken with the text of Handel, that 
the interpolations are taken from the works of Handel himself. Indeed, 
if we were disposed to press hardly upon him, we might argue that this 
only made the matter worse, inasmuch as Handel having himself had 
‘the songs’ so selected at his disposal, did not think proper to insert 
them, To take a parallel case: what would it be thought of in a theatrical 
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professor, if, discovering that Shakspere’s Hamlet, or Richard III, were 
wanting in airs and graces, he had ventured to interpolate passages from 
the poems of the same author, with a view of heightening the effect ? 

“We can assure Mr. Edward Taylor that we make these observations 
in-No captious sense, we might even be prepared to admit the charge 
against Handel, that he had failed in his Israel in Egypt to produce so 
great an entire work as he might have done; and that Mr. Edward 
Taylor was the man to fill up what was wanting. But then the truth or 
error of the whole question would necessarily depend upon the result ; 
and, having attentively listened to this oratorio, as amended by Handel’s 
new editor, we are bound to state that it only leads us to acquit the 
great composer of the charge brought against him, and at the same time 
to convict Mr. Edward Taylor of lesemajesté, in having taken most un- 
warrantable liberties with a work, the spirit of which he does not appear 
to have appreciated or understood. 

“Not to go too much into detail, we will endeavour as briefly as 
possible to explain what we mean. Unity of purpose and symmetry of 
construction are essential to all great works in poetry, as in other 
ornamental arts. This principle, we venture to say, Handel observed in 
the composition of his Israel in Egyvt. The first part is simply a 
narrative description of the plagues inflicted upon the Egyptians, in 
order to effect the deliverance of the people of Israel; and finally, of the 
passage of the latter through the Red Sea. There can be no episodes, 
no apostrophes addressed to the Almighty, to interrupt the progress 
of the imposing history. Mr. Edward Taylor, however, introduced two 
pieces of music in this part of a totally distinct character from all of 
which it already consisted, in order to supply ‘this deficiency;’ the effect 
we say at once was incongruous in the extreme, interrupting the current 
of the composition, and breaking, rather than heightening the general 
effect. In the second part two pieces are interpolated with equal 
recklessness, and with an effect even more startling and objectionable ; 
for, in order to accomplish his purpose, Mr. E. Taylor has actually been 
obliged to break into the midst of the two grand choruses, ‘The depths 
have covered them’ and ‘ Who is like unto Thee,’ introducing in both 
Places airs as foreign to the plan and purpose as it would be possible to 
conceive ; and not only the airs inappropriate, but the words put to 
them even more so. We shall take one instance only, by way of example. 
In the midst of the first-named chorus—a burst of massive overwhelming 
harmony—we are treated to a soft air, with two violoncellos obligato, 
which gave Mr. Lindley an opportunity to indulge in a lengthened 
cadenza that for a considerable time, suspended the progress of Handel’s 
oratorio of Israelin Egypt. The absurdity of the interpolation may be 
further judged of from a mere perusal of the words adapted to it. The 
interpolated bit runs—‘ O Lord thou hast in mercy led forth thy chosen 
people; thou hast guided them to thy chosen habitation ;’ and then 
the chorus is immediately resumed with this contradictory statement— 
‘Thou sentest forth thy wrath, which consumed them as stubble!’ 

“‘ We say no more in deprecation of this unwarrantable proceeding, 
which, in justice to Mr. Benedict, the conductor of the musical ar. 
rangements, we may state, met with his strong but unsuccessful 
opposition.” 


It is searcely necessary for us to add—since we have more 
than once remonstrated with the Professor on the point—that we 
thoroughly assent to every word of the above. Let us hope, 
if at the next Norwich Festival Samson be given, the just 
strictures of the press may induce the committee (and Mr. 
Benedict, the conductor) to perform it as Handel composed it, 
eschewing Professor Taylor's absurd and unwarrantable 
nterpolations. 





GRIS} AND MARIO IN SHREWSBURY. 
(From the Shropshire Conservative.) 


THE appearance of our noble Music Hall on Monday 
evening, must have been highly gratifying to the committee 
of the Shrewsbury Choral Society. The room was full of the 
beauty, rank, and fashion of Shropshire, and presented a 
brilliant appearance. About a quarter to 8 o’clock Mr. Hiles 
Neg and proceeded to the organ, when he played the 

tional Anthem, during which, the audience rose. The 


programme was as follow :— 


PART 1. 
Overture, in D, 4, Romberg ;—Duo, Signor Mario, and Signor Ciabatta, 


G 


—“ Quando di sangue.” Donizetti ;—Aria, Signor Ciabatta,—" Lie; 





voci.” Mercadante ;—Duetto, Madame Grisi, and Signor Mario,—rft Ah! 
se poui cosi.’’—Rossini ;—Lieder ohne worte, Valse Favorite, -Piano- 
forte, M. Benedict. Mendelssohn, Chopin;—Romanza, Signor Mario, 
— In terra ci divisero.”’ Mercadante ;—Solo, organ, Mr. Hiles 
Scena, Madame Grisi, “Fatal Goffredo!”’ Donizetti ;—Choras, ‘The 
solo part by Miss Tovey, . ‘‘O the pleasures.” Handel ;—Terzetto, 
Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, and Signor Ciabatta, “ Solingo.errante.” 
—Verdi; 
PART II. 


Overture in B flat, Mozart ;—Duetto, Madame Grisi, and Signor Ciabatta, 
“‘La Jezione dj canto.” Fioravante;—Aria, Signor Mario, ‘‘ Questi 
due vertdi.’ Mercadante—Chorus, “ Galatea dry thy tears.” Handel;— 
Barcatola, Signor Ciabatta, “ Sulla poppa del mio.” Rieci ;—Romanza, 
Rondo, Madame Grisi, “ In cielo benedetto.” and ‘Non fu sogno” 
Verdi ;—Nouveau Nocturne, Galloppe Brillante, Pianoforte, M. 
Benedict. Benedict ;—Romanza, Signor Mario, (composed for this 
occasion.) Benedict ;—Madrigal, (full choir) ‘* Welcome © sweet 
pleasure.” Weelkes ;—Finale, Madame Grisi, Signor Mario, and Signor 
Ciabatta, “11 Carnovale di Venezia.’’ Aria Nipolitana, 


1. Played in good time and with considerable effect. 

2. In this duo, Mario stood alone, Ciabatta is hardly a 
first rate artist, and his insufficiency of power showed Mario 
in brilliant contrast. Mario as Alamiro, towards the con~ 


clusion of the duo gave the passage 


“To tuo figlio! a me tu padre! 

Ah! di, gioja, ho pieno il cor! 

Ne miei lari” 
splendidly, his clear, powerful, yet mellow and ‘pare tenor 
voice was like the soft sounds of flutes at a distance, yet 
distinctly heard. 

3. This aria did not increase our good opinion of Ciabatta. 
His voice is a mediocre bass, and has neither fullness nor 
power: he has little passion. The accompaniment however 
of Benedict was delightful. 

4. Mario again the ascendant star—Grisi sang the con- 
clusion of her opening sentence very sweetly, and with intensé 
expression. Mario delivered the line—“ Quanto é fiero il mio 
dolor,” magnificently, the pathos he infused into the passage 
was most effective, and the full richness of his voice told with 
great effect. The duetto part ‘‘ Non @ ver che stringa il 
Cielo, &c.” was really delightful, both voices blending together 
as softly and brightly as the plumage on the breast of the 
bird of Paradise. It was the perfection of sweet sounds ; and 
at the conclusioa the audience testified its approval by 
loud applause. 

5. Benedict proved himself perfect master of the instrue 
ment, exhibiting rapidity of execution and great taste, 
combined with considerable ease. 

6. This romanza again brought Mario out with fresh 
beauties : it wag truly splendid, great power and yet deep 
pathos; it was the ecstacy of grief, at one moment, flashing 
with delirium, and at another subdued to almost heart-broken 
silence. It was most enthusiastically encored. 

7. Mr. Hiles displayed great taste and Varied powers. 

8. Grisi’s voice was powerful and pleasing ; the shakes she 
introduced were surprising: the mind was visible. She was 
enthusiastically encored, and repeated the latter portion of 
the Scena. 

9. Very good indeed, the voices blended well, and ‘the 
time was exceedingly correct. Whoever had the drilling of 
the Chorus, deserves the thanks of the Committee. eee 

10. Nothing particular to claim approval or censure, 
except Mario, who stood alone; what he did was as usual, 
attractive. 

11. Fairly played throughout. 

12. Grisi here again put on steam power, and Ciabatta 
no power atall. “The duetto was however encored! °°" 
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13: ‘The gem of the concert, Mario—perfection. Shakspere 
never heard a Mario, or he never would have writren— 


Such harmony is in immortal souls ; 
But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Doth grossly close it in, we cannot hear it.” 


That there is harmony ina “ mortal’ soul—all who heard 
Mario sing “ Questi due verdi” will willingly admit. The 
encore was tremendous, when he substituted ‘‘ O, Summer’s 
Night,” which, if anything, was superior to the former aria ; 
Grisi here and there assisting, though off the platform, the 
two voices beautifully combined. 

14. The voices powerful and in unison, but the time too 
slow. 

15. Bah! 

16, The falsetto in the romanza splendid, a reflex of 
Grisi’s best days, The shake in the last line of the rondo 
magnificent. 

17. Here Benedict was superb; the music being his own 
composition he threw his whole soul into it, and his per- 
formance was necessarily brilliant and perfect. 

18. Doubtless Mario did his best for Benedict, but the 
composer did not: give him, jewels on which to exert his 
powers. He was notwithstanding encored, and sang the air— 
* All is Lost Now,” but not with such feeling as Templeton, 
although with more power than our English tenor. 

19 A feather in the cap of the Members of the choir of 
the Choral Society. 

20. We did not hear the finale. 

It would be unjust to pass over the services rendered by 
Mr. Hiles, as conductor; he filled that post of honour with 
credit to himself, and with advantage to the orchestra. As a 
whole, the concert was highly successful, every body seemed 
pleased. All were high in the praise of Mario, and many 
preferred the vigor of Grisii The Shrewsbury public and 
gentry of the neighbourhood are much indebted to the 
exertions of the Committee for affording them such a rich 
intellectual treat, annually, at so trifling an expense. 

[Such astounding stuff we never before perused in mortal 
journal. We have only admitted it as it contans a notice 
of the Shrewsbury Concert, our correspondent not being 
able to attend.—Ep. M. W.] 





REVIEWS OF MUSIC. 

‘Fair Daffodils ;;’ a Ballad, written in 1647, by Rosert Herrick, 
Esq. Most respectfully dedicated, with permission, to the President 
an! Vice-Presidents of the Dublin University Choral Society. Composed 
by Mrs. Frances Herrick.—C. Hats and Son, Cheltenham, 


Rosert Herrtcx’s exquisite words are taken from his 
“* He: perides, ’ a work which has furnished poetry for some of 
our best modern ballads—* Cherry ripe,” for instance—and 
whic): has store for hundred others, Prythee, good master 
ballad-monger, have recourse to Herrick’s bock instead of 
drawing on thine own unused brain, and thou wilt save us 
from many a harsh censure. Mrs. Frances Herrick, unless 
she were a lineal descendant of the poet, and selected him 
from pride of ancestry, showed a true poetic taste in her 
choice of words. The “ Fair Daffodils” has, we believe, been 
set to music prior to Mrs. Herrick’s accomplishment. 

This song reminds us forcibly of Tom Moore's, ‘* They tell 
me thou’rt the favored guest.” Itis in the same time and the 
first eight bars are identical. Indeed it bears too strong a 


resemblan¢e to prove a plagiarism satisfactorily. Had Mrs. 
Frances Herrick founded her song on Moore's, 








surely have changed either the tempo ‘or the notation. *! We 
may, therefore, safely assert that the sameness is purely’ agci- 
dental. The air.is simple and plein, and. the accompaniments 
perhaps too plain. A. little variety .would be a reliefi. ' The 
feeling of the song is its best merit, and whether this’ be;’ or 
be not, borrowed from Treland’s best poet and parcel musician, 
it is very nicely in accordance with the spirit. of , Herrick’s 
poetry, The frontispiece is most splendidly illuminated, 


«« When the Violet Bloom'd ;” Ballad, composed by Mrs. Frances Heratcn. 
C. Haut and Son, Cheltenham. [sake 

Written neatly and without pretensions. Mrs, Herrick’s 

ideas, though wanting, perhaps, in decided originality, display 
an accomplished mind and a cultivated taste. 5 





“Song of the Exile’—No.1—‘ I sit in my sorrow all alone ;’\a Ballad 
written by T. K. Hervey, Esq. Composed by Mis, Frances Hernicn, 
C, Haut and Son, Cheltenham. 

A setter song than the last, designed with more felicity 
and accomplished with more skill. The words are tolerable. 





“The Metagorda Polka ;" respectfully inscribed, by permission, to Lavy 
Macuaing, by the publishers. Composed by W. E. Jangetr. 


“The Peel Polka ;” respectfully inscribed, by permission, to the Misszb 
Pgzt, by the publishers. Composed by W. E, Jangett, 

“The Willoughby Polka ;” respectfully dedicated, by permission, to 
Miss Jongs, by the publishers. Arranged by W. E.: Jannett.~ 
C. Have & Son, Cheltenham. 

Capital dance tunes, and written with spirit and freedom, 
Our friends of the ball-room will find the above Polkas worthy 
their attention, The frontispiece to cach is beautifully exe< 
cuted. Hglaaqéo 


l 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
PROGRESSIVE CADENCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—I hope you will pardon my intrusion on your valuable time, as 
the Jate discussion on Progressive Cadences seems to me unsatisfactorily 
argued. All I can gather from the past letters on the subject is, that 
Mr. French Flowers has added and improved the Vogler system . by 
applying his agents—addition and subtraction—to a branch of art, ¢ 
Cadence. If the A. Vogler’s theory be a good one, then Mr. Flowers. 
deserves praise rather than abuse for rendering his agents subservient to. 
this branch of the art. T venture to offer these remarks, mere’ with a 
view to arrive at the real point at issue; which is, whether Mr. Flowers 
has, or has not, drawn up a system on the previously scattered rambling’ 
cadences. As to the agents, they are as much his as Abbé Vogler’s, or 
any other person’s, for they are nothing more nor less than school-bo 
sums brought to bear on musical subjects. I enclose my name and 
address, which I do not wish to be made public, because I am too quiet a 
person (thouglta zealous admirer of scientific’ discussions, when <faith- 
fully argued) to engage in a warm debate, and have the honor to vign 
myself AN OrGanist, 

Oct. 3, 1848. 





MUSICAL SOCIETIES IN BRISTOL. 
(To the Editor of the Musicat World.) 


S1r,—There has been a great deal written of Jateon the state of/music' 
and of musical societies in Bristol ; all of it, in:my opinion, vinealled for, 
and (according to the old proverb, ‘‘ The least said’s:the soonest:mended,”}: 
much said that would have been better left unsaid. bys : gov 

I am not so well qualified as I could: wish to-do justice to the subject-I) 
have undertaken, therefore my remarks.on, it shall/be few; butvas the 
spectator of a battle can, or is more-likely to give a better account! ofthe! 


she would | affair than those engaged in it, 80.1, being too humble an individual to. 
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take part,in this musical..war, and not caring a pinch, or rather rub. of 
resin for either party, may so far be better qualified to detect the true 
position of both, 

‘As‘to''the importance of the Bristol’ Musical Societies in the great 
Woild of | Music, itis about‘as much as the! importance of Goldsmith’s 


“‘Twelye,Men anda Drummer” in the wars of Europe; but although) 


insignifi rl fe the Great. World, these Societies are very good in them. 
selves, their object’ meritorious and deserving of good encouragement. 
Music is a delightful, an intellectual, and most rational study, nothing 


has a greatér' tendency to refine the mind, consequently its cultivation;| 


as an amusement by young persons in their leisure hours, is highly 
commendable. It is for this purpose that such societies as the ‘‘ Classical 
Harmonists; Brass Band; Choral, Orpheus, Madrigal, in fact, all amateur 
pee a societies are formed,-differing in form and style, but the same 
napitite ry owe egos 

Now, a8 the ‘love Of approbation’ is an organ largely developed in the 
heads’ of most’ of’the human’ species, (and in musicians, certainly as 
largely as in most) it is quite natoral that these Societies having, with 
perhaps no small amount of “Toil and Trouble,” at last get themselves 
up to “‘ Concert pitch,” should wish their friends to share the fruits of 
their. Jabour;;and themselves the rewaid, viz. the approbation of those 
friends,. |; Henee the origin. of ‘‘Open rehearsals,” ‘ Amateur  per- 
formances for charitable institutions, &c.’’ 

I do not, therefore, consider such societies fair game, either for the 
ctitic' or the satirist. A professor of music may easily detect many 
little: defects; and see many, perhaps even laughable, vagaries of the 
performers, (who in their anxiety to make their parts tell, are lost to all 
things else) at any one of the amateur performances, but surely it is 
unworthy of him te point them out to the audience, or expose them to 
the public gaze, dressed in the garb of ridicule, It would be more generous 
by far to drop a quiet line to the members of such society, pointing out 

eir defects in a friendly manner. 

I have no wish to fetter the pen of the critic, but would rather 
suggest how he may wield it with double force. A kind word will win 
its way where an ill natured sheer would but raise indignation or 
contempt. 

Sueh are my ‘ideas Mr. Editor as respects the criticised. With regard 
to’ the’ critic, I must say that I think it a very imprudent act for the 

y it Of any science to turn public critic in his profession, for like 
a wit) he makes:many enemies, and even his friends distrust him,—more 
especially unless his own talent be such as to “‘ defy even envy’s self to 
find a flaw’—for “‘ What mercy can he expect, showing none.” 

-In-conclusion, I will add, valueless as the testimony is, that I have 
heard all the Bristol societies, and have always thought, taking the 
beforementioned cifcamstances into consideration, that they acquitted 
themselves with much credit, A Briston AMATEUR. 


GRIS! IN“ THE PROVINCES. 
(To the Editor of the Musical World). 


Dear Epiton,—I was excessively disappointed in not seeing in this 
week's World those remarks I made last week relative to the unjust 
critique on Grisi, in which the critic did not take into consideration her 
sagas tour and arduous season, and which I accounted for in the 
Believing him invulnerable to illness or seasickness, and advised him to 
eat two dry ates With moist sugar, and dance the renverse of deuzlems 
afterwards, I should like to bave a paper warfare with that critic. I 

lave often sent things for you to insert, and as a staunch supporter and 
subscriber of the Musical World, I think I am entitled to your doing so, 
but; never have I. seen one, and I have seen many worse and more ill- 
natured articles a great deal in it.—I am, dear Editor, yours &c., 
ASTREA. 


‘fWe -assure‘our amiable’ correspondent we have never received the 
communications alluded to,.—Ep, M. 1.) 


THE TWELVE BINARY PROGRESSIVE CADENCES. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir,—Mr. Barnett tells us that he is bringing out a work, and seeing 
that I had raised a system on a branch of art called cadence (that had 
been overlooked by others) he informs us that he denied me the right of 
authorship, because he wants to make use of it for his work, without 
saYing whose it isand where he got it! He could not say that either 
Vogler or Schnyder applied: the ‘agents; subtraction and. addition to 
CADeNCE, and so founds his ridiculous and mean attack, on the grounds 
that Vogler applied these agents to: sequence. Now, even: in this Mri: 
Barnett errs) for Vogler applied:these agents only to find: out the various: 
chords-and their situations in the scales,» Schnyder applied them ‘to firid: 


| most enthusiastic applause, 





out.all the ground sequences, and I appled them te find, out;and gather 
together all the progressive cadences, it I were to write a Mie Bad 
times the length of this, it could not be a more complete answer to 

the quibbling communications that has emanated from the pen of Mr. 
Barnett or Mr. Aspull. Should any respectable professor venture to 
express a doubt as to whether these gentlemen have descended to quib- 
bling, I am at any time ready to prove it.—1 am, sir, your’s, 

Frencu Flowers, 


MUSIC IN BRISTOL. 


(To the Editor of the Musical World.) 


Sir.—You will oblige mé by inserting the following corrections of 
errors contained in my letter of last week :—13th line, for “ we do stand 
on a par with each other,” réad “‘ we do not stand on a par with each 
other ;” 17th line, for “changes,” read “ charges;” 47th line, Jor 
* facility,” read “‘ faculty ;” 92nd line, for “it pained me to see my so- 
ciety,” read “ it pained me to_see any society ;” 97th line, for “obscure,” 
read “ obscene ;” 112th line, for “1 can assure him this,” read “I can 
explain him this; 119th line, for “ circumstances,” read “ statements ;” 
120th line, for “‘He seems to have struck out, quite out, a new course,” read 
« He seems to have struck out quite a new course; 122nd line, for 


‘ deserved,” read “ deserves.”’—I am obediently yours, 


Epwarp S. BaysTon. 





DRAMATIC INTELLIGENCE: 


Princess’s.—This theatre re-opened on Monday. night for 
the winter season. The interior. presents. a, very, different, 
aspect from what it did these few. last, years. ,,It, has been 
newly painted throughout, re-gilt, and furnished with.a hand- 
some chandelier in place of the sombre and heavy candelabra, 
that dulled as much as it lighted the house... The former.red 
curtains have made way for others of crimson and gold; andy 
in short, the Princess’s has undergone a very considerable. im-, 
provement, and may now be ranked, among. the, handsomest. 
theatres in the metropolis. 

What is stil better, both the orchestra and chorus have in-. 
dicated an advance that must strike the most. inattentive 
listener. The chorus, though small, is excellent, and, the 
band, under Mr. Edward Loder’s supervision and_ training, 
work well together and are decidedly an efficient body, of 
instrumentalists. From this amelioration in the musical de- 
partment it naturally follows that Mr. Maddox is determined 
to make Opera the principal feature of his management. 

The performance on Monday night consisted of the English 
version of the Daughter of the Regiment, under the title of 
La Vivandiere ; the new'fatce of Payme; or, if you don’t ; 
and the favorite ballet of Mons. Casati, La Rosiere, dratted from, 
the Royal Italian Opera. 

Miss Poole, who appeared as Maria in the opera, was 
received with immense favor, and, in her performance, won the 
She acted and sang admirably, 
and deserved, all the plaudits she obtained, . We cannot speak 
very favorably of Mr. Rafter,in)Tonio.. He appears to have 
fallen off. since he, performed at, Drury Lane two or three 
yearsago, Whether he, was suffering from the effects of cold 
or agitation time ‘will tell. sib 

Mr, Weiss made a. capital Sergeant Sulpizio. He, acted 
with much spirit and sang with excellent effect. , 

The chorus pleased us exceedingly, and the orchestra wag 
certainly better than we have heard it on any former. occasion., 

On Wednesday the English adaptation of Lucia di. Lamp 
mermoor was produced for the debut of Miss Julia, Harland; a 
pupil.of Mr. Allen’s. The choice of a part such as Lucy, for, 
a first appearance was a bold move on the part of Mr, Allens 
nor ‘did the end entirely justify the means.,, Miss, Julia 
Harland obtained a’ decided success ;: but, that, she | hag. yooal 
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powers for the part has yet to be proved. We most strongly 
condemn the practice of introducing debutantes on the English 
operatic stage, by selecting parts that belong to the highest 
range of the lyric drama, and which have taxed the best 
powers of a Grisi, a Persiani, or a Pauline Garcia. Such 
mode of proceeding is neither complimentary to the audience, 
nor favorable to the young aspirant for fame. Everything, it 
is said, has a beginning; but it would seem as though an ex- 
ception should be made to youthful candidates for lyric and 
histrionic honors, who, as it were, have nothing to do but 
jump from the stool of tuition into the innermost shrine of 
renown. We think otherwise, and feel assured that the safest 
and surest way of arriving at the height of eminence is by 
gentle steps of gradation, commencing with the dowest, in 
place of making extravagant bounds to gain thesummit, whereby 
nothing is obtained but grievous disappointment, or annihila- 
tion. Grisi was many years on the stage before she played 
Adalgisa in Norma, and Malibran tried her powers in a small 
part in the Crociatoin Egitio, ere she ventured upon Rosina in 
the Barbiere. Let this much suffice. 

Miss Julia Harland is young, and prepossessing in ap- 
pearance. She has a well-marked, expressive countenance, 
and her deportment is easy and graceful. The part of Lucy 
she had apparently studied with great care and labor, and 
most certainly as far as the acting went, it was the best first 
appearance we have seen on the English stage. Her per- 
formance was characterised by great intensity and the most 
genuine feeling ; and if, at times, it verged on the extravagant, 
it indicated'an amount of energy unusual in a debutante, and 
more than merited forgiveness, since one of the most cele- 
brated vocalists of the day, in the character of Lucia, by 
no means keeps within the bounds the part naturally pre- 
scribes. Had Miss Julia Harland produced as great an 
impression upon us by her singing as she did by her acting, 
we should have had no hesitation in pronouncing her the 
most promising artist we ever witnessed in a debut, Not that 
her singing did not impress us with notions of future excel- 
lence, but that these notions were too vague and undefined to 
give us any thing approaching to assurance. 

Miss Julia Harland’s voice is a soprano of good compass, or, 
it may be, a mezzo-soprano, elongated upwards, after the 
modern mode of vocal tuition. This vuice is best below and 
above, the middle register being apparently the most wanting 
in tone and quality. These remarks, however, are partly 
given at hazard, since we had bat little means of judging of the 
true quality and extent of the fair debutante’s voice: the 
extreme nervousness under which she laboured throughout 
must have impaired an organ as perfect as Alboni’s and as 
powerful as Grisi’s. Occasionally we were much pleased with 
a graceful rendering of a bravura passage, or with the delicacy 
displayed in a morceau in the mezzo-voce, or even with a 
daring flight into the highest register of the voice ; but these 
could not conceal a harshness in the tone that could scarcely 
be referred to nervousness. We shall, therefore, give, with 
all our best wishes, Miss Julia Harland the benefit of the doubt, 
and refer further criticism until we have heard her again. 

Mr Allen, who was the Edgar of the evening, was hailed on 
his entrance with much cheering. He was in excellent voice, 
and sang better than we have heard him in this part. He was 
loudly applauded in various portions of the opera, and pro- 
duced a great effect in the malediction scene, in which he dis- 
played an amount of energy that few tenors have surpassed. 
The celebrated quatuor in this scene was encored with im- 
mense applause. 

An apology was made for Mr. Weiss on the score of indis- 








position, and the indulgence of the audience requested. Under 
such circumstances it would not be fair to criticise the per- 
formance of this talented artist, which we therefore postpone to 
another occasion. Mr Weiss, it must be noted, performed the 
part of Henry Ashton. yen 

Mr. Gregg, who first debuted at Drury Lane last, year as 
the Prefect in Linda di Chamouni, appeared as Bidethebent. 
This gentleman possesses a strong, full-toned, sonorous voice, 
something resembling Staudigl’s in quality. His enunciation, 
however, is singularly defective, and a few lessons, we. are 
sure, from Mr. Allen would not be thrown away. Mr. Allen’s 
excellent teaching in this respect is evidenced in Miss Julia 
Harland, whose enunciation is as clear and distinct a8 it pos- 
sibly can be. Mr. Gregg would do well to listen and learn, 
He has a fine voice, but his mouthing would marr. the. best 
singing. 

Miss Julia Harland was recalled at the end of the first act, 
and a strenuous call was also made for her and Mr. Allen at 
the end of the second act, to which they did not think proper 
to respond. At the fall of the curtain they appeared to a 
general summons, 

The band and chorus were in excellent order, and played 
and sang in a most spirited manner, 

The farce of Pay me, or if you don’t ——, exhibited Mr 
Oxberry’s drolleries in a fair light ; and the very pretty ballet, 
La Rosiére, got up with much taste and brilliancy, in which 
Mademoiselle Thierry and M, Farranti, among other chore+ 
graphic notables, assisted, concluded the evening. 





PROVINCIAL. 


Cuectrenuan.—Messrs, Hale and Son announce a grand, econ- 
cert to take place on the 16th inst. Madame Dulcken and John 
Parry are among the artistes whose names appear in. the 
programme ; so that first-rate performances may be safely antici- 
pated. We may add for the gratification of musical readers, 
that Mons. Jacques Herz, the talented pianist, has arrived in 
Cheltenham, aud intends to remain during the winter season. 

In1p.—The Illustrated Concerts given by Mr. Alban Croft 
were brought to a close on Thursday evening. Owing to the 
very unfavorable weather they have been but thinly attended, 
The combination of vocal and pictorial art produces an effect, 
which every person of taste must enjoy ; and we hope Mr. Croft 
was well rewarded for his exertions in bringing this novelty before’ 
the publie.—Cheltenham Chronicle. 

BirmincuaM.—Tue Keereys.—These clever artistes have 
been playing with the greatest success during the present week. 
Nothing before the play-going public is more to be enjoyed than 
the acting of the Keeleys, and it has been relished to the full 
during the present week. The quaintness of Mr. Keeley, and 
the incomparable heartiness and geniality of Mrs. Keeley are 
beyond praise: they stay with us but two nights more, and ‘the 
opportunity should not be neglected. The farce cf the “ Pas de 
Fascination” must be especially noted. As it is many years since 
they last performed here, we trust that all lovers of real “native 
talent” will not miss the opportunity of seeing such a good sample 
of it.— Midland Counties Heraid. 

Duruam.—The Theatre Royal was opened on Monday last for 
the season, with a new company, under the management of Mr. 
Suter, and throughout the week, a variety of the most popular 
melo-dramas, interludes, and farces, have been introduced and 
performed in a very spirited and creditable manner. 

Bristot.—Tsmrreton’s Concent.—On. Monday, Mr. ‘Temple- 
ton gave a ‘‘ positive last” concert, but it turned out to be the last 
but one. In the course of the evening, he sang several airs from 
La Sonnambula, very beautifully. We think, however, his style: 
better eee for the national ballads, in which he has obtained 
his musical fame. “ Ne sutor ultra crepidam,” although ah axiom’ 
as old as Horace, is not applicable to authors alone. His “ Death” 
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of Nelson,” and his inimitable “Sally in our Alley,” were 
rapturously encored. A beautiful air,from the opera of La 
Bayadere, “1s there on earth a heart sincere,” most flowingly 
graceful in its harmony, was also encored, Mr. T. also sang 
“Sally St. Clair,” a ballad of his own composition, pretty, but 
rather wanting in. character, “ Heaving the Lead,” “I hae laid 
a herring in saut,’ Moore’s “ The earth is the planet for you love 
and me,” and several other Irish, Scotch, and English songs. 
Mr. Templeton gave a farewell night on Thursday, when he sang 
several favorites in his best style. From the manner in which bis 
exertions have always been rewarded here, we should think Mr. 
Templeton is as well pleased with the citizens of Bristol as they 
are with him.— Felix Farley’s Journal. 


Leicesten.—Tue Crassicat Quartsetr ConcertT.— This con- 
cert, which we were just enabled to announce last week, came off 
on Wednesday evening, and we can safely aver that never has a 
concert been given in this town which has afforded such universal 
and deserved satisfaction to the audience assembled as did this, 
The great feature of the evening’s performance was the perfect 
manner in which two quartets, one of Haydn’s and one of Beethoven’s 
and Beethoven’s trio for pianoforte, violin, and violoncello were 
given. For this we were in the first place indebted to Mr. 
Dando, to whom the public is under lasting obligation for the in- 
troduction of quartett music to the concert room. Before he 
ventured upon the experiment a few years ago, such music was 
considered too refined, too learned, for aught but the ears of the 
select few in the drawing-room. Mr Dando estimated the public 
taste more correctly, and now there is no music more highly ap- 
preciated in the concert rooms of London—we may now add, 
of Leicester also—than the quartetts of Haydn, Mozart, and 
Beethoven. As a violinist, Mr. Dando stants in the first rank, and 
his performance throughout the evening was chaste, correct, and 
eminently effective, without the least effort being visible. He was 
admirably “seconded” by Mr. H. Gill, whose rendering of the 
“ Emperor” melody in the first quartett was as truly vocal as any 
thing we have ever heard; and both Mr. Weslake and Mr. Reed 
won the hearts of their audience by the clever and finished style in 
which they sustained their respective parts, In the Trio in C minor, 
the chief burden lay on Miss Deacon, who added greatly to her 
reputation by the very careful and forcible manner in which she 
aided in the interpretation of this chef d’euvre of the Great Master 
of the musical art, and also by her accompaniments throughout 
the evening. ‘The concertos for the oboe (Mr. A. Nicholson), 
violin (Mr. Dando), and violoncello (Mr. Reed), were all beauti- 
fully given. The songs with obligato accompaniment were also 
charming performances. In the “ Bird and Maiden,” Mrs, Rowlett 
and Mr. A. Nicholson, and in ** Alexis” Mr. Oldershaw and Mr. 
Reed entered into friendly rivalship with each other, and in both 
cases — a combination of sounds which was~ peculiarly 
grateful to the ear. In the other vocal pieces, also, the forenamed 
vocalists, with Miss Sharpe and Mr. Branston, acquitted themselves 
with more than their usual care: and thus the interest of the con- 
cert was kept up till the very last, Indeed, the audience—which, 
if not very numerous, was at any rate one of the most truly appre- 
ciating ever gathered together in the New Hall—seemed loth to 
depart rather than otherwise—and since then a general wish, we 
hear, has been expressed that some more concerts of this description 
should be given during the ensuing winter season; and we have 
authority for saying that, if the musical public will only evince the 
sincerity of their wish by leaving their names as subscribers at the 
different music shops, arrangements will speedily be made for a 
series. For the present concert, as the Journaé justly observes, 
the town was indebted to the public spirit of Messrs. A, aud H. 
Nicholson, aided by ¢he friendly co.operation of Mr. Gill and Miss 
Deacon—and, indeed, of all the other performers. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Vivier has returned to Paris. He will, however, shortly 
be in London, to fulfil his engagement with Messrs. Jullien 
and Gye, at the Promenade Concerts to be given at Drury 


immense impression, and add greatly to the popularity of those 
amusing concerts. ghaoa 


Atzoxt.—This accomplished vocalist is at present if 
Brussels. rs 

Frascuint And Guasco.—Mr. Lumley is in treaty witli 
these well-known tenors for next season. 


Grist AnD Mario.—The success of the late tournée has 
been so great, that we hear Mr. Beale is projecting another, 
to extend into the winter. The troupe will consist of thé 
same artists (except Tagliafico, who is already on his way to 
St. Petersburgh), with the accomplished Benedict for 
conductor. 


Herr Rept, the Musical Conductor at the Royal Gardens, 
Vauxhall, has been presented by the Gentlemen of the 
Orchestra with a handsome Ivory and Gold Baton, as a token 
of respect for his gentlemanly conduct towards them during 
the past season. 


Covent Garpen opens on Monday next with Maritana, in 
which Miss Wallace will make her first appearance, supported 
by Harrison, H. Phillips, Burdini, and Miss Eliza Nelson ; , to 
be followed by a new ballet, entitled 7he Amazons, in which 
the charming Plunkett, with a strong choregraphic corps, will 
make her appearance. 


Tue Haymarket THEATRE commences its. winter cam= 
paign on Wednesday night with Romeo and Juliet, thus: 
dashing off in the most legitimate manner possible. The; 
tragedy will be thus cast in the principal parts:—Juliet, Miss: 
Laura Addison (her first appearance at this theatre); Remeoj 
Mr. Creswick ; Mercutio, Mr. James Wallack ;' Nurse, Mrs.’ 
Glover; and Peter, Mr. Webster. Several -additions: have: 
been made to the company of last season, and some old hands: 
weeded away, The theatre has undergone a complete, re: 
novation—by the way all the theatres in London have been 
taken with fits of cleanliness, and have been undergoing 
thorough albutions, Next week we shall report on the 
beautiful aspect of the house. 


MaryLesone.—Mr. Hudson having concluded his engageé- 
ment the management was not slow in providing other novel- 
ties. Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport, who appeared some 
time since at the Princess’s, and were most favourably re~' 
ceived, have obtained great success in As You Like Jt. The 
theatre has been crowded every evening during the week. 


Mr. and Mrs. Cuartes Kean commenced a short i 
ment, at the Brighton theatre, on Monday week, in the Wife's 
Secret, upon which occasion the house was crowded to excess. 
Mr. Kean will speedily appear as Hamlet, by the particular 
request of Baron Brunow and Prince Metternich. 


Jenny Linp.—Jenny Lind’s two nights’ performance in 
Manchester realised upwards af £2000. 


Lota Montes.—A letter from Berchtesgadem, of the 20th 
ult., says :—‘‘ Yesterday morning the Countess de Landsfeld 
(Lola Montes) arrived here, where King Louis I. has been 
residing for six weeks. Madame de Landsfeld was in 4 mag- 
nificent travelling carriage, and accompanied by two females. 
A great many persons of both sexes assembled on her passage, 
and, uttering insulting cries, pelted her carriage with stones, 
and mud. Lola went to a modest hotel, which was imme- 


were arrested in the evening for having insulted her.” 
Kezar’s Orrnion or Women.—I am certain I have nota 





Lane Theatre. We are persuaded that he will make an 


right feeling towards women, At this. moment I am striving 


diately surrounded by a detachment of troops. Several persons — 
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to be just to them, but I cannot. It is because they fall so 
far beneath my boyish imagination? When I was a school- 
boy I thought a fair woman a pure goddess: my mind was a 
soft nest in which some one of them slept, though she knew 
it not. I have no right to expect more than their reality. 
I thought them’ ethereal—above men. I find them perhaps 
equal—great by comparison is very small. Insulc may be 
inflicted more ways than by word or action. One who is 
tender of being insulted does not like to think an insult 
against another. I do not like to think insults in a lady’s 
company. I commit a crime with her which absence would 
not have knowu. Is it not extraordinary?—when among men, 
I have no evil thoughts, no malice, no spleen ; I feel free to 
speak or to be silent; I can listen, and from every one I can 
learn; my hands are in my pockets, I am free from all 
suspicion, and comfortable. When I am among women, I 
have evil thoughts, malice, spleen; I cannot speak, or be 
silent ; I am full of supicions, and therefore listen to nothing ; 
Tam in a hurry to be gone. You mast be charitable, and 
put all this perversity to my being disappointed since my 
boyhood,—Literary Remains of John Keats. 


Ducat Muniricence.—When John Kemble was the fa- 
vourite of London, the Duke of Northumberland engaged 
him to assist in educating his son. For a length of time he 
gave the noble scion lessons in elocution without receiving the 
slightest remuneration. At length the day of acknowledgment 
arrived. On the morning that the theatre was burnt down, 
the Duke offered him the loan of £10,000 on his personal 
security. The offer was gladly embraced, and the interest was 
paid punctually every quarter-day. On the day, however, 
that the first stone of the new Covent Garden Theatre was laid, 
the Duke wrote to Mr. Kemble, congratulating him on the 
event, and stating that to crown his happiness, he enclosed the 
cancelled bond for £10,000. 


A Supsect ror a Paintzer—We have seen some dozens 
of portraits of Jenny Lind; but she has yet to be painted as 
she appeared at the Liverpool Collegiate Institution, according 
to the critic of the Mercury. ‘ Mademoiselle Jenny,” we are 
told, “was supported by M. Roger, the eminent tenor, from 
the Academie Royale Musique, Paris, Signor Belletti, and 
Signor F. Lablache, both of Her Majesty’s Theatre, assisted 
by a full orchestra, the principals being selected from the 
same establishment, and Jed by M. Nadaud; the whole under 
the direction of Mr. Balfe.” A singular cortege! Poor 
“* Mademoiselle” Jenny—whence got she that prefix ?—must 
have been a little poorly on the occasion, to require to be sup- 
ported by the three powerful singers named, assisted by a full 
orchestra, led by M. Nadaud, and the whole directed by Mr. 
Balfe, who, we suppose, acted as a sort of whipper-in on the 
occasion, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


T. W.—George Macfarren’s Devil's Opera was produced at the English 
Opera House (the Lyceum); we forget the date, The original cast 
included Miss Rainforth, Miss Poole, Miss Novelio (Mrs. Searle), Mr. 
Frazer, Mr. Barnett, and Mr. Seguin. Wieland played the Mock 
imp. The opera ran the whole season, and, as we are informed, saved 
the treasury from ruin. Don Quixote was produced at Drury Lane, 
under Mr, Bunn’s management. 


A Supscriser rrom THE First Numper is informed that the music to 
the Beggars’ Opera is not original. It consists of old melodies, for the 
most purt Scotch, and the selections were made and arranged by Suigvp. 

F.C.—We hardly know how to reply to Correspondents, Perhaps he had 
better advertise in our journal, he will then obtain better information 
than we can afford him. He must remember that we are not music 


masters. We advise him, however, most strongly to study the pianoforte, 





Tae CHAMPION or THE Batstot Bann has arrived too late for 
insertion this week. We have already requested our to 
send in their communications at as early a day as possible in the week. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW QUADRILLES AND WALTZES. 


JEANNETTE AND JEANNOT 


QUADRILLEG, 
By CHARLES W. GLOVER. 
Solo, 38,; Duet, Pianoforte, 48.: as Quintett, for Small Band, 5s. ; fora large 
Orchestra, 128. 


JENNY LIND’S ADINA WALTZES, 
THREE SHILLINGS. 
JENNY LIND’S 


FIGLIA DEL RECICIMENTO WALTZES' 
THREE SHILLINGS. 


Both by MONTGOMERY. 
All Splendidly Illustrated by JOHN BRANDARD. 

VOTE.— “J tte and J t”? Quadrilles all the Melodies of tne far- 
emt % ore the Conscript” are included. The Time is well marked for 
Dancing; and, from the great demand already made, the Publisher believes that 
this Set i? be the most popular ever issued in Great Britain, or any other part of 
the World. 

London: CHAS. JEPFERYS, 21, SOHO SQUARE. 


GERMAN MUSIG. 


Amongst the Authors for the Pianoforte who now enjoy so ¢ an Earo- 
ean caaatien for freshness and elegance of ideas, both E etohd and 
armony, stands pre-eminent STEPHEN HELLER, THEODORE 

KULLAK, JULES SCHULHOFF, and ADOLPHE HENSELT. Their 
—,, Messrs. WESSEL and Co., 229, Regent-street, London, have the 














onour to solicit the attention of Professors and Amuteurs to the works of 
the above Composers, which may be found at every respectable Music-seller’s 

together with the inimitable works of FREDERICK CHOPIN, of which 
they are the sole Proprietors. 

The Catalogues of Messrs. WesseL and Co., for Stringed and Wind 
Instruments, offer a variety of the highest standard, and may be obtained 
gratis, as above, Bie hs : P 

N.&.—The Six Books of Finishing Piano Forte Studies, by Frederic 
Chopin (Op. 10, 25, and 28), are in general use at the Royal Academies of 
Music in London, Paris, Prague, Vienna, and Berlin. 





ON SALB. 
A VERY SUPERIOR TONED CONCERTINA 


To be SOLD, at Half-price, nearly new ; cost Sixteen Guineas ; Maker, J.G, Card, 
London.—Apply at the Musical World Office. 





AMERICAN PIANOFORTE. 
A very superior Instrument, in unique case, possessing, with other 
ualities rarely found combined, great purity of tone: manufactured by 
that eminent artist, CHICKERING, of Boston. —Just Imported, and for Sale 
at 142, STRAND. 


“FREIDERICKEN POLKA” 


The above favorite Polka, composed by W. Kunner, and played last 
season at Kensington Gardens by the Band of the Royal Life Guards, is Just 
Published, for the PrANorortE, price 1s.; P1ANOFORTE DuET, 2s,—London: 
LEADER AND Cock, 63, New Bond Street, corner of Brook Street. 


NEW MADRIGAL, 


COMPOSED BY JOHN BARNETT, 


“Wrong Not, Sweet Mistress of my Heart.” 
Sung at the Worcester Musical Festival 1848, is Now Ready, in Score, with 
(ad. lib.) Pianoforte Accompaniment, Price 2s. 6d.—Separate’ Voice “Parts : 
Two Sopranos, Alto, Tenor, and Bass, 6d. each. 
London: Published by LEADER anp Cock, 63, New Bond Street, 
corner of Brook Street. 
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